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POLITICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 


RUMOR THAT NAKASONE PLANS TO VISIT USSR EXAMINED 
fokyo SENTAKU in Japanese Jul 83 pp 48-50 


|Unattributed article: "The Truth About ‘The Theory of Nakasone's Visit to 
the USSR’."] 


[Text] Again a rumor has been circulating among well-informed people that 
Prime Minister Nakasone will soon fly to Moscow to solve problems in Japanese- 
Soviet relations. Most of these people are irresponsibly enticing Nakasone to 
‘{sit the Soviet Union, saying "Nakasone should not look so proud just because 
he has drawn closer to like-minded South Korea, the United States and Europe. 
Since the LDP has a tradition of ‘settling one diplomatic problem per cabinet,’ 
ne should try to solve the problems in Japanese-Soviet relations." Even those 
who were originally in a position to caution against thoughtless approaches 

to the Soviet Union are all now talking about the possibility of "Nakasone's 
visit to the Soviet Union." 


On 16 June in Sapporo, while on the campaign trail for the House of Councilors 
election, Nakasone, apparently unable to bear it, strongly denied the rumor that 
he would visit the Soviet Union, saying the following: 


"Next, it is Foreign Minister Gromyko's turn to visit Japan. If he wants to 
come, I welcome him. Then, after carefully examining the results of the meeting 
between the Japanese and Soviet foreign minister, which will take place if he 
comes, I would like to consider our diplomatic policy toward the Soviet Union. 
However, considering this fall's tight political schedule, there is for the time 
being no plan for me to visit the Soviet Union.” 


Despite his denial, those who tend to look for true intentions seem to have 
strengthened their “suspicions” to the contrary, saying "Nakasone has confirmed 
that he may visit the Soviet Union if Gromyko visits Japan." 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs Worried About His Identity 


The rumor about Nakasone visiting the Soviet Union has been circulated many 
times since the moment he was inaugurated as prime minister. It is not a new 
story. It was not discussed because his politics were suspect. I here it was 
something like "a paralyzing premonition” (an LDP dietman), a strange mixture 
of fear and hopes regarding Nakasone's intentions. 











when people characterize Nakasone as a nationalist, somehow they always tend 
to suspect him: “Doesn't this man weigh the United States and the Soviet 


Union in the balance: Although he is pro-American now, can't this man become 
anti-American at any time, depending on the attitude of the United States," or 
“Isn't this man, after all, anti-American at the bottom of his heart?" These 
suspicions and “his visit to the Soviet Union" are not unrelated. Such “dis- 
trust’ of Nakasone must have had something to do with the initial rumor about 
him visiting the Soviet Union. 


People in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in particular, were concerned about 
Nakasone's intentions. In the past, Foreign Ministry officials got annoyed 
every time Nakasone was mentioned as a possible foreign minister in a cabinet 
reshuffle. They were allergic to Nakasone’s "acting arbitrarily on his own 
authority in order to display his originality" and to his “ideas that ignored 
the bureaucratic system,” traits unique to Nakasone. It is something similar 

to the MITI officials’ rebellion against Sadanori Yamanaka, who resigned as 

MITI minister because of illness. Foreign Ministry officials harbored a concern 
that Nakasone’s nationalistic character and intentions would materialize in the 
form of a visit to the Soviet Union. After his inauguration, his electrifying 
visit to South made their concern a reality. All things considered, the worries 
of the Foreign Ministry offiicals were not entirely unfounded. 


Moreover, the Foreign Ministry officials’ worry about Nakasone's visit to the 
Soviet Union originated from Nakasone's identity. Nakasone is in the line of 
the Kaishin [Progressive] Party of former Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama and 
former Agriculture Minister Ichiro Kono, who went to Moscow and signed the 
lapan-Soviet Joint Declaration in 1956. Persons with connections to the Soviet 
Union, such as pro-Soviet people in the financial world and journalists, tend 
together around this branch of the Conservative Party, which is strongly in- 
terested in the Japan-Soviet relationship. Moreover, it may be only coincidence, 
but one of Nakasone’s relatives has been doing business with the Soviets. 
faking this into account, one can see that the initial rumor about his plans to 
visit the Soviet Union had its own reasons. 


On the examination of Nakasone's diplomacy over the 7 months since his inaugura- 
tion, however, one can see that his cabinet has done more to provoke the Soviet 
Union than any other cabinet in history. Every one of his visits to South Korea, 
the United States, the ASEAN countries, and his attendance at the Summit gave us 
an impression of his consistent alertness toward a Soviet threat. His “unsink- 
able aircraft carrier" remark, his support for "deployment of Pershing II's in 
Europe,” and the recent expulsion of a Soviet diplomat...Nakasone has taken all 
these actions when previous prime ministers would have hesitated. By exhibiting 
a hard line toward the Soviet Union, does Nakasone intend to shake up the Soviet 
attitude, which tends to regard Japan lightly, and bring the Soviet Union to the 
table for serious negotiations with Japan? Is this his scheme....? 


Ironically, the reason for the rumor about "Nakasone's visit to the Soviet Union" 
circulating again 7 months after his inauguration seems to lie in his "provoca- 
tions toward the Soviet Union." Men are essentially perverse. However, it is 
true that there were some signs which led well-informed people to discuss the 
rumor about Nakasone's visit to the Soviet Union again. For example, while the 
public was hotly debating his “unsinkable aircraft carrier" remark a member of 
Nakasone's brain trust said the following: 








‘People say that Nakasone is a close follower of the United States and plays 
ip only to the United States. But they do not understand what Nakasone intends 
lo. His true intention is to resolve the Japanese-Soviet relationship. He 
eds a strong ally in order to negotiate with the Soviet Union on an equal 
hasis. First, he wants to have the United States on his sid. Then, he intends 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union. That is his true intention.” 


it is uncertain whether this comment was intended to deflect public criticism 
nis diplomacy, which follows in the footsteps of the United States; to return 
like words with Like words; or to offer a counterargument based on an understand- 
ing ot Nakasone’s intention. Nevertheless, such comments undeniably contributed 
the gradual spread of the understanding among well-informed people that "Na- 
<asone’s diplomacy has intentionally taken a shift to the right focusing on the 
‘apanese-Soviet relationship as a final goal.” 


it was late March, after “the fever" from the “unsinkable aircraft carrier” re- 
snark abated, that Nakasone himself revealed his intention to resolve the 
lapanese-Soviet relationship in a meeting with certain people from the economic 
world. Immediately after that, rumors about his visit to the Soviet Union 
gained a touch of reality. Nakasone is reported to have said the following: 


“Of course the Northern Territory issue is most important. However, there are 
various issues between Japan and the Soviet Union, such as those involving 
ultural exchange, fisheries, exchanges of human resources, economic cooperation 
ind so on. The Soviet Union hopes to improve its relationship with Japan. There 
ave been some indications suggesting such a desire. However, the Soviet Union 
oes not know where Nakasone's center line lies. It must be bewildered. Never- 
the less, | have even said in the Diet that I wanted to resolve the Japanese- 
woviet relationship.... At any rate, I am now waiting for a Scviet move. First 
ff all, (Foreign Minister) Gromyko must come to Japan. The Soviets cannot be 
‘ffectively pressured by denial of food or trade. Even if they are reduced from 
one loaf of bread to half a loaf, they can survive. After all, the Russians 


ire Slavs. 
Matters on Which Nakasone and President Reagan Agreed 


\s reported in detail in the February issue of this magazine, the face-to-face 
portion of the meeting between Nakasone and Reagan in January was devoted en- 
tirely to anti-Soviet strategy. So much so that, according to a U.S. source, 
the president was surprised, saying "I have never in my life met any Japanese 
who was so interested in Soviet issues as Nakasone.” At the meeting, the presi- 
dent is assumed to have explained the current status of U.S.-Soviet relations 

in detail, as well as to have teld Nakasone about future U.S. measures and 


their prospects. 


During the upper house election campaign, Nakasone also revealed the contents 
of the meeting with President Reagan, albeit only bit by bit. According to 
Nakasone, (1) if the Soviet Union shows a serious attitude at the INF [Inter- 
mediate Nuclear Force] negotiations in Geneva, the president would consider 
holding a summit meeting with President Andropov after having the sec-etary of 
state meet with the foreign minister first; and (2) for that purpose, the unity 
of the West is essential, and Japan would take the first step toward establish- 
ing that un‘fty at the Williamsburg Summit. 








Perhaps, Nakasone himself felt President Reagan's enthusiasm toward realization 
of “a U.S.-Soviet summit meeting” in Reagan's every word. Moreover, Nakasone 
must have been convinced that a summit meeting would surely occur before the 
aext presidential election. After having returned from the United States, Naka- 
some is said to have told a member of his close staff that “I could understand 
clearly that the Soviet Union was neither a monster nor a devil.” Perhaps, 
President Reagan's straight talk on the U.S. view of the Soviet Union created 

a clear course for Nakasone’s own opinion of the Soviet Union. Ideologically, 
he could understand the Soviet Union. 


In a meeting with former Secretary of State Kissinger in January 1981, Nakasone 
told Kissinger the following: “The Soviet Union is not so strong as it is said 
to be. Instead, it has weaknesses. Its weaknesses include, for example, a 
shortage of teed grains, the problems of Afghanistan and Poland, and problems 
involving supplies to Cuba and Vietnam. There are also various domestic pro- 
blems within the Soviet Union. These problems have been coming to the surface. 
The Soviet Union has certainly increased its military strength. Because of 
various problems, however, isn’t the Soviet Union looking for an opportunity to 
seek diplomatic restitution, if the attitude of the free world permits it? 


“Of course, we do not intend to adopt the policy of the so-called separation 
of politics and economics. The West must maintain unity. At the same time, 
the Western alliance must maintain military superiority. These things are 
basic. Under this condition, nevertheless, I have a feeling that in a year or 
so a chance may come for some kind of change to take place on the issues ot 
the strategic arms limitation negotiations and the problems of Poland and 


Afghanistan.” 


through the meeting with President Reagan, Nakasone must have been assured 

that his longstanding view of the Soviet Union was not off the mark. Therefore, 
his ambition concerning resolution of the Japanese-Soviet relationship has un- 
mistakenly grown since the Japanese-U.S. summit meeting in January. 


Contrary to Nakasone's conviction, however, public opinion in Japan paid atten- 
tion only to the aspect of his diplomacy that “followed in the footsteps of 

the United States.” He himself had not come up with any clear means of dealing 
vith the Japanese-Soviet relationship within the overriding framework of 
strengthening the Japanese-U.S. alliance. In such a situation, “we cannot rule 
out the possibility that President Reagan's perception of the Soviet Union or 
his anti-Soviet standing might have poisoned Nakasone's mind” (a government 
source). In addition, there was the public's loud chorus of criticism of his 
liplomacy as “following only in the footsteps of the United States” and of “the 
danger of being involved in U.S. strategy." "Can't you understand that I am 
dealing with the Japan-U.S. relationship for the sake of the Japan-Soviet rela- 
tionship?” The situation had become such that it was no wonder that Nakasone 
the nationalist raised his head. 


Nakasore says: “For 30 years I have been writing in notebooks what I would like 
to do if I become prime minister and how I would do it.” Nakesone should not 
have forgotten to write about resolution of Japanese-Soviet relations in his 
notebook. As he himself says, Nakasone is a man “full of sportive and specula- 
tive character.” We can certainly understand that he dreams of using the 








strength of the United States as a lever to bring President Andropov to the 
wgotiating table with Japan and of dealing with the Soviet Union just as 
hancellor Kohl of West Gemmany has done, as a Western leader. 


towever, Japan has “the unsolved postwar issue,” a territorial problem with the 
oviet Union. So long as there is no prospect of a solution to this issue, 
Nakasone cannot do anything with the Japanese-Soviet relationship, even if he 
wants to. If Nakasone’s true reason for strengthening the Japan-U.S. alliance 
ind solidifing the unity of the West was only to settle Japanese-Sovict relation, 
what would President Reagan and other Western leaders think of him? “It is 
juestionable whether Japan performs as well in international politics as in 
judo, at which Japan is very good and in which a small man throws a big man by 
mversely using the force of the opponent...."” We feel as if we could hear 
their cold laughter. 


would Not Move for the Time Being 


ident Reagan's visit to Japan has been scheduled for late this fall. 

ollowing Reagan, Hu Yaobang, general secretary of the CCP, and Chancellor Kohl 
{ West Germany are scheduled to come to Japan. In the new year, President 
Chon Tu-hwan of South Korea will come to Tokyo. Nakasone’s own visit to the 
veC seems to be scheduled for next spring or summer. However, no objective 

nditions surrounding the Japanese-Soviet relationship, the important one for 
Nakasone, have developed sufficiently for us to consider all those visits a 
prelude for resolution of the Japanese-Soviet relationship. 


lertainly, the prospects of a meeting next summer between President Reagan, 

who will try to seek reelection, and President Andropov, who, in the personne] 
hanges in June took a step toward stabilizing his position, have increased, 
cause both sides have shown signs of a willingness to compromise in the INF 
ind START [Strategic Arms Limitation Talks] negotiations. The Soviet attitude 
toward Western Europe has also been evolving delicately. In this sense, the 
road toward reconciliation between the Soviet Union and the Western camp has 
begun to be built. 


Wiat position has Japan been given in the Soviets’ overall understanding of the 
dest Linked by gears that have begun revolving squeakily to improve the Soviet 
relationship with the West, will these gears not start revolving to improve 
‘apanese-Soviet relations? No diplomacy would be riskier than that advocating 
Nakasone’s visiting the Soviet Union unless it were based on such a viewpoint. 


Apparently concerned over various speculations about Nakasone visiting the Soviet 
nien, such as those introduced at the beginning of this article, Mr Z, one 

of Nakasone's most trusted advisers, recently warned Nakasone through a member 

of his close staff: 


“Every prime minister has wanted to resolve the Japanese-Soviet relationship 

but failed. The only exception was Tanaka (former Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka). 
However, even Tanaka's attempt ended in an unending dispute (over the territorial 
issue). Even if Nakasone wants to settle Japanese-Soviet relations, he should 
not do so unless he is confident that he can do at least as much as Tanaka did 
on the territorial issue. A relaxed visit to the Soviet Union is out of the 
question.” 


The close staff member who conveyed Mr Z's message to Nakasone clearly heard 
Nakasone murmur: “That is right, it is as Mr Z says." 


9896 5 
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MILITARY 


TESTIMONY ON SEALAWE DEFENSE AT DIET REPORTED 
Tokyo TOKI NO KADAI in Japanese Jun 83 pp 14-43 


[Part I of the Transcript of Four Expert Testimonies on the Problem of Sealane 
Defense at the Special Committee on Security, the House of Councilors, Japanese 
Diet, om 1l April 1983 (as reported by chairman of the committee, Masao Horie) ] 


[Text] Japan is an economic giant, but it is a small country in terms of 
resources. It depends almost completely on imports for petroleum, food, iron 
ore, lumber and rare metals which it processes for exports. More than 110 mil- 
lion people live on the islands. If peace is broken and an emergency situation 
is brought about, what would happen? In this context, the problem of sealane 
defense, including the blockading of straits, has loomed large since last 
year. But what is sealane defense? How and where do we defend what against 
what? These concepts and specific discussions have not been enunciated, and 
only talk has been active. The Special Committee on Security, the House of 
Counetlors (chaired by former general Masao Horie), on 11 April invited four 
specialists to discuss this issue. One of them contended that sealane defense 
was impossible. Another said that we must carry it out, while a third said 
that it would invite danger. All expressed different views from different 
standpoints. 


"Need for Establishing Maritime-Policies,” Testimony by the Forster Rear 
Admiral and Military Commentator, Hiraoki Asonuma, Representing the Jemocratic 
Sectalist Party and the independent Club 


Conflict Between Land and Sea Is 4 Basic Idea 


Hiroaki Asonuma: I would like to spell out my stock argument. But before we 
discuss sealane defense, 1 would like to use the concept of sealane security 
as a way to inquire into this issue. 


First of all, when we think of sealane defense, it is necessary to generalize 
the world’s strategic environment. The political and geopolitical backgrounds 
of current international politics make invalid such a simplistic view as the 
simple conflict between land and sea. But to look back at it, although simple, 
the conflict between land and sea has significance as a basic problem of 
existence. There are conflicts between the continental nations and the mari- 
time nations; when we look at a globe with such a picture, I think that it 
serves as a yardstick for the current international situation. I think that 








will serve to explain the current bip ir system of the Lnited States 
the Soviet Union, 
: wey of thinking is the work of generalization: ¢ tind ntact point 
rossing points of history, geography and politics. At any rate, rather 
wentrating our discussion on operational planning, strategy and 
tary questions, it is necessary for us to think more about the national! 


trategy question which guides this. I believe this is true also of sealane 
fense. I do not believe that we should discuss a nation's foreign polls 
ind national strategy with microknowledge and a microscopic interpretation. 
r the solution of the question of sealane defense, a world history or a 
in-global view is necessary. This is the first point I would like to make 
my ciscussion, 
japan is a maritime nation, a sea power, and was never a continental nation, 


power. Nor is it an autarkic or self-sufficient island nation, This 
1 key to the decision on Japan's national strategy. Therefore, from our 


tacdpoint, I believe that maritime policies must be established as a politi- 
il ideal. Also, I would like to propose to understand the alliance between 
the United States and Japan and the NATO alliance as a so-called maritime 


i i i: wie Ww item. 


immediate task of Japan as a maritime nation is precisely to plan for the 
freedom and security of oceans. I believe this must form the basic element of 
‘tional strategy. Japan derives most of its wealth and power from the seas. 


Then we must think about the necessary md sufficient conditions for sealane 
lefense. What are the necessary conditions for it? They are information and 
wisdom. The sufficient conditions are hardware, that is, ships, airplanes and 
hudwet. i think that these are the sufficient conditions. But what does this 
information seek? Let me cite only one example. It is to measure, calculate 
ind analyze the risks which threaten the safe use of the oceans. I think that 
we can mention this kind of work as a representative problem. 


A System of Decision Is Necessary 


\ uma: Another thing, we must adequately gain information on vessels as the 
biects for the safe use of oceans. Of course, I do not believe that there is 
1 conclusive factor for the security of sealanes or sealane defense. We may 

not have a conclusive factor, but we have a good move. As we say in chess or 


eo games, it is a move which brings about a favorable situation after the move. 


A good move, I believe, is to build an adequate information system. The risks 
which threaten the safety of oceans may be in many varigatec forms in peace- 
time, such as economic risk and political risk. But as far as an emergency is 
oncerned, airplans, ocean vessels and submarines threaten the safety of 
ceans. Among them submarines are the most troublesome. Instead of leaving 
this risk alone in peacetime, we need to make efforts even during peacetime 

to turn ean unknown risk into a known one by having the Maritime Self-Defense 
Force equip itself with P3Cs and maintain sea vessels. 








> * . - 7, ’ 
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‘ ects t be defended, as 1 referred to earlier, I am told that ftortun- 
ate the Meritime Safety Board is also expected to prepare an acequate 
saritime information system. I beliewe that it should quickly complete the 

item ar plan for completing a total information systes. 


» 428 to wisdom, this would be the so-called seamindedness of government 
siministrators who realize that Japan is a maritime nation and consider the 


wate use of eans as a vital problem. That is to say, the fact that adsin- 

istrators are adequately knowledgeable about oceans may be termed “wisdon.” 
irrentliy in Japan there {ts no decisionmaking system for sealane defense. 

| wil" respond to questions that say be raised later, but we are very appre- 


wnsive about the fact that we lack a decisionmaking system. 


Currently Japan has plenty of contradictions in security in general. It 
makes various decisions out of contradictions. But we must think fully 
wherein these contradictions are rooted. There are several administrative 
igencies which are held responsible for the safety cf Japanese sealanes. But 
there are still serious doubts as to how the results of administration are 
ational! integrated 

r instance, also in reference to the crisis management of marit‘@ve trans- 
eortation for which recommendations were made, a situation in which the 
military threat would become manifest and a challenge would be mounted was 
excluded from discussion as it would become a central point in defense policy 
ind other problems and policies. I believe eventually policies and measures 
must be implemented for the nation to comprehensively think about this problem 


ind about the security of sealanes. 


"Security in Disarray,” A Testimony by Former Secretary-Ceneral of the 
National Security Council and Commentator Osamu Kaihara, Representing the 
Clean Government Party. 


It Necessary in Peacetime, Too? 


Osamu Kaihara: The first point I would like to make is that although terms 
such as the securing of sealane safety and the securing of maritime transpor- 
tation safety have been discussed often during these past several years, we 
ire not clear specifically as to what the securing of sealane safety is. In 
discusstons, each individual defines, from his respective standpoint, terms 
such as “securing of sealane safety” and “securing maritime transportation 
safety,” and thus a great confusion exists in Japan. 


To roughly classify, first, the securing of sealane safety is used as a poli- 
tical slogan since it symbelizes Japan's defense efforts. It could have this 
one meaning. But should we treat it as such? Or rather secondly, treat it as 
a specific problem, that is, coasider what kind of practical effects can be 
specifically gained by doing what and how in a specific practical situation. 
Another problematic point is, as diacusse4 in the "White Paper on Defense,” 
whether it is a peacetime problem or a reference to a so-called emergency 
situation; I interpret emergency as a term meaning wartime, a conflict, that 
is, a state of war. This I cannot tell. 








| 


. rat \ for this arg@ument have iid that it {f 
ext tha t lw larity whether tt i’ ‘or eaceti 


the incumbent Nakasone cabinet was inaugurat« 


. 
, Prime Minister Nakasone and aiso government 
‘ Avency explained the ecuring { sealane ilet 
Le ea elites tor m enmerc.enacyv. | do not quite mderstand 
the government. What are these sea naviratior 
iblish them or not? Yes, they wiil establish ti 
, established? With ships and planes? 
pocific questions and answers have not been rep 


' } in the Diet ia far as I know, | think tc! 


regard to th NHK has recently published a booth 


bets om Line ‘| the Se ime May | quote from this b 








Kaihara: Statements of the four former staff members of the Maritime Self- 
Defense Force are quoted in this book. A former chief of staff commented that 
there are as many sealanes as the number of ships. To the question: "Do you 


mean to say that there are the same number of sealanes as the number of ships?" 
lit answered: "Yes, there are." There are as many sealanes as the number of 
ships carrying materials for Japan. This is the word of the former chief of 
staff. Others commented that we must defend ammunition and food needed for 
waving war in case of a war; these materials must be securely delivered to 
Japan. This is sealane defense, they contend, 


Another said that sealane defense should be discussed in broader terms. That 
is to say, connections with the free world constitute sealanes. Another staff 
member said that Japan is connected across the Pacific with the United States 
through the Security Treaty. This is true of NATO in Europe. It is connected 
with the United States across the Atlantic. The oceans can be used and util- 
ized anytime, and are freely open. This applies to sealanes. The words of 
these four former staff members of the Maritime Self-Defense Force are all 
disparate. What is sealane after all? I do not know. 


Surprise Soviet Attack Will Be Completed in Moments 


Kaihara: What is an emergency? As I said eiurtier, it is a time when Japan is 
attacked militarily by another country. Then, what kind of situation can we 
imagine? A former Self-Defense Force staff nember wrote in a book discussing 
national defense that if we assume the Soviet Union would attack Japan, they 
would mount full-scale, vertical, in-depth attacks against all parts of Japan 
by using 500 to 1,000 planes. This he assumes. 


Under such a condition, what kind of situation would Japan be in? If I were 

a Soviet commander, I would first of all incapacitate radar sites in Japan. 
Then, I would destroy air bases. Then, neither antisubmarine planes nor in- 
terceptor planes could fly. This kind of situation would be possible in a 
matter of moments. Therefore, the problem is back at the beginning once again. 
What constitutes the securing of sealane safety in case of an emergency? 


Now, they refer to establishing these sea navigition belts. But particularly 
Japanese newspapers among the mass media write avout the sea navigation belts 
in two ways. Two sea navigation belts are established roughly to 20 degrees 
north latitude. Sealanes in this form were ar idea forged by Mr Nakasone 
when he, as director general of the Defense Agency, explained to the general 
public the draft plan for strengthening defense capability for the next period. 


That is to say, two sea navigation belts would be establisix2. Then, when 
helicopter carriers carrying six helicopters each appear, they will not ailow 
the activity of hostile submarines in the sea navigation belts. This was the 
thinking of the Defense Agency at that time. It was published as a draft plan 
for the fourth period of the Defense Agency. Ai that time I served as 
secretary-general of the National Defense Council. Then, when we examined 
this draft plan of the Defense Agency at the National Defense Council, we 
found how impractical the idea of controlling submarines in the sea navigation 
belts with helicopter carriers carrying six helicopters each was. As we 
pointed this cut, the Defense Agency was finally forced to withdraw this plan. 


10 








Now, in the case of establishing the sea navigation belts, as is currently be- 
ing discussed inthe Diet, I at not sure whether such carriers are necessary or 
not. I would like to repeat it here once again, That is, I do not know what 
they want to do, and how, after all, 


lapan's Situation Not Immediately Responsive to an Emergency 


Kaihara: To begin with, the securing of sealane safety and the securing of 
narine transportation safety was something that the former Imperial Navy tried 
(o implement at that time. I was appointed director of the Safety Section of 
the Maritime Safety Board on 20 August 1952. At that time there was already 
the thought of securing the sefety of the so-called A, B, and C sealanes. It 
was only an idea for future realization of the dream which the old Imperial 
Navy could not realize. 


fhe Imperial Navy established the General Maritime Convoy Command ir November 
1943, But the chief of naval operations who attended the opening of this com- 
mand commented in his instructions that establishing a convoy command that 

late in time was just like sending for a doctor after the patient got critical. 
| teel that it is out of such past experience that the securing of sea trans- 
portation has become an earnest wish of former Imperial Navy officers. 


\s to why such a matter has become a play in word selection is that the basis 
of the general principles of the defense plan, which is the current government 
policy, is the idea of so-called basic defense potential. This idea of basic 
detense potential appeared in the "White Paper on Defense" published in June 
1976. In summary, there is ne need for waging war in peacetime as the present 
is peacetime. We need to gain power to wage war in an emergency--this is the 
idea of the Defense Agency on the basic defense potential as adopted at that 
time. 


Since the general principles of the current defense plan have been formulated 
based on that idea, I do not know what the level of the general principles of 
the plan is. I cannot tell what kind of power can be gained when the level 
of the general principles of the plan is attained. If you allow me to say, 
urrent discussions on defense are all plays on abstract ideas. But in foreign 
countries you cannot find the idea that it dees not matter since the present is 
peacetime, As a concrete symbolic example, it is an immediate response to an 
emergency. The Defense Agency has repeatedly referred to it as an immediate 
response to an emergency. 


Former Secretary of State Haig, as the supreme commander of NATO, stated in a 
magazine interview, that NATO thinks about the immediate response of troops to 
in emergency within the context of 48 hours. In the Soviet Union, and par- 
ticularly air defense units, they think in terms of seconds and minutes. In 
contrast, in Japan, as once statec in the Diet by the director of the Defense 
Bureau, preparations for defense potential are planned with 1 year's, that is, 
465 days' leeway. I feel that this discrepancy in the way they grapple with 
lefense and their way of thinking has caused the problems I referred to earlier. 
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To summarize once again, I would like to see, first of ali, the clarification 
of with what aim the securing of sealane safety and the securing of maritime 
transportation safety are discussed. This is my view as a witness. 


"Defense of the Three Straits: A Life-and-Death Problem," Testimony by Former 
Admiral and Member of Board of Directors of the Japan Strategic Studies Center, 
Kenichi Kitamura, Representing the Liberal Democratic Party 


Kenichi Kitamura: In discussing our defense, the constitutional question 
arises first to point out that this or that cannot be done, thus, imposing 
limitations on equipment and activity of the Self-Defense Force. But whether 
our defense can be established thus or not is not discussed. 


They are also fond of saying that there are some things possible and other 
things impossible in Japan. It is a fact. But behind the words that some 
things are impossible I suspect a naive expectation in the thinking that as 
long as you do what is possible, the United States will somehow do the rest 
for you. Whether such naive thinking can be allowed or not has not been dis- 
cussed either. 


However, the defense of the nation and the survival of the people in an emer- 
gency must be secured with the total power of the nation. Therefore, it will 
not be surficient that we do as much as possible. That is my basic thinking. 


lust a while ago Witness Kaihara introduced a book published by NHK. I am 
included in it too. As I stated in it, the purpose of sealane defense is not 
to guard sea navigation belts themselves. I underst..d it as defending ves- 
sels laden with commodities against hostile attacks until they are safely 
delivered to their destinations rather than the securing of the safety of the 
vessels sailing in them. 


It was pointed out that the statements of the four were disparate. But while 
their expressions were disparate, they were thinking basically in the same way. 


Accordingly, I would like to make clear that sealane defense is a problem that 
we face in situations where Japan has entered a stat of war with foreign coun- 
tries, and not a peacetime problem. 


When a U.S.-USSR Military Confrontation Occurs 


Kitamura: According to the general principles of this government defense 
plan, small-scale and limited aggressions against Japan are discussed as the 
objective situations. But I believe that as long as the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty functions effectively, there will be no country that will invade Japan 
while other areas are in peace. 


If a military attack is mounted against Japan, I can imagine that it will be 

in a situation where, for instance, a full-scale military confrontation happens 
over the oil-producing Gulf areas in the Middle East and the conflict is spread 
to Northeast Asia or the Northern Pacific without a local solution. This is 

a situation that we must seriously prepare ourselves for. 
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[t is my thinking that sealane defense becomes a practical problem in such 
situations. 


Once such a situation develops, it wili not be solved in a short period. It 
is expected to last for a considerably long period. We must be prepared for 
the situation that in the meantime continuous attacks, varying in scale, will 
be mounted on the seas against the West's sealanes. For the Soviet Union now 
possesses that capability and the nations of the West in varying degrees must 
secure sealanes for the continuation of defense and the survival of nations. 
[t this kind of situation develops, it will be important and serious. 


Therefore, we must do something to prevent this kind of situation from devel- 
oping. Of course, Japan alone cannot do this, but the West as a whole must 
form a system of prevention. Then, I believe that we need to make efforts to 
contribute to the formation of a war-preventing system in the West as a whole 
through our efforts for the defense of Japan. 


Defense of the Three Straits for Japan 


Kitamura: In regard to the significance of sealanes, first of all, I would 
like to say that the defense of the three straits or the defense of sealanes 
within roughly 1,000 nautical miles that the Japanese Government is attempting 
to carry out, is for Japan itself and for the United States. In an emergency, 
sealnes in these waters have no life-and-death importance for the American 
economy. 


| think that the reason why the United States is strongly asking Japan to im- 
prove its capability for sealane defense in these waters is that first of all, 
the defense of sealanes is necessary for Japan, one of the important members 
ot the West, to survive. Of course, it ultimately contributes greatly tothe 
Pacitic strategy of the United States. But, in my view, the United States is 
not seeking Japan to improve its sealane defense capability with that as the 
main target. 


Now, let us discuss the significance of the defense of the three straits. 


[It would have the following significance if we could check the advance of 
Soviet war fleets to the seas in the strait zones. 


First of all, it would greatly contribute to the safety of sealanes in outer 
oceans not only for Japan but also for the nations of the West. Secondly, it 
would contribute, although indirectly, to the security of Japan as well as the 
nations of the West situated to the south of Japan. To that degree, the de- 
fense of the straits has extremely imporlant significance ultimately for the 
security of the West as a whole and its Pacific strategy, although it is for 
lapan, 


Next, I would like to comment on the significance of sealane defense within 
1,000 nautical miles. 
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Within 1,000 nautical miles from Japan all vessels heading for Japan or depart- 
ing from Japan pass through there. Also, the major part of U.S. forces support- 
ing Japan's defense reach Japan through these waters or carry out their opera- 
tions from these waters. These waters are the most important for Japan's 
defense and for Japan's survival. Therefore, for the Soviet Union these waters 
would be the waters it would regard as most important. Moreover, these waters 
are close to various Soviet bases. 


From this it follows that the defense of the sealanes in these waters has the 
tollowing significance: 


First, these waters are most dangerous waters for sealanes. For that reason, 
the defense of sealanes in these waters is important, and it will be extremely 
effective if we can succeed in it. Second, it would contribute to the safety 
and action of U.S. forces supporting the defense of Northeast Asia. This 
would, in turn, fully contribute to the security of Japan. 


Possible Only by Mutually Multiplying Effects 


Kitamura: Now, as to problematic points, the first is the problem of defense 
of the straits. 


Of the three straits, Soya Strait in particular is extremely important to Soviet 
strategy. For this reason, the Soviet Union may obstruct, using all available 
means, Japan's defense of Soya Strait. Depending on the situation, the Soviet 
Union may resort to positive moves against Hokkaido, particularly its northern 
region. Accordingly, the defense of the straits would not be carried out only 
by the Maritime Self-Defense Force simply for the defense of sealanes, but 

would become a joint operation by ground, maritime and air Self-Defense Forces. 
Alse, depending on the situation, it may become necessary to carry it out 
jointly with U.S. forces. 


Next, some people are worried that if we blockade the straits at the request 
of the United States, Japan may get involved in wars waged by the United 
States in other areas. But to me, it is a reverse cause-and-effect relation- 
ship. For instance, even if the United States makes a military intervention 
in other areas, unless it escalates into a full-scale military confrontation 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, the problem of the defense of 
the straits will not be raised. Only after a military confrontation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union occurs, and it escalates to this area, 
will the problem of the defense of the strait be raised. 


Also in this situation, the Soviet Union will form a second front by support- 
ing North Korea and letting North Korea invade the Republic of Korea. More- 
over, it may attempt to control Tsushima Strait, depending on the progress of 
ground operations. When this happens, although we are now seriously thinking 
about the defense of Soya Strait, similarly we must regard the defense of 
Tsushima Strait as important as that of Soya Strait. As in the case of Soya 
Strait, it would develop into joint operations by ground, maritime, and air 
Self-Defense Forces, and depending on the situation it might develop into 
joint operations with the United States. 
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Next, I want to discuss the sealane defense within 1,000 nautical miles. Sea- 
lane defense in outer oceans involves various operations, including wide-range 
patrol and air defense, or the interception and sweeping up of submarines, and 
the escorting of vessels themselves. The purpose of this sealane defense can- 
not be achieved by onlw one method. Instead, we should try to achieve success 
by simultaneously carrying out integrated operations, including attacks on 
bases, the defense of straits, operations in outer oceans, or the sea-sweeping 
ot harbors and channels of Japan, thus gaining mutually multiplying effects. 
We would also try to achieve cumulative effects over a period of time by con- 
tinuing such operations for a certain length of time. 


it is our idea to gradually upgrade the safety of vessels as the result of such 
mutually multiplying effects and cumulative effects. Therefore, convoying 
fleets in some form is still a necessity, and, it is the most efficient and 
effective method But in this case the problem is how to defend vessels from 
submarines or large bombers capable of launching missile attacks from a 
distance, 


Would Ships Venture Out to Dangerous Seas? 


Kitamura: As I may receive questions later, I would like to make my statements 
briet. We would utilize acoustic sensors towed by escort vessels and helicop- 
ters under the direct support of P3Cs against submarines. Or by utilizing 
helicopters we will be able to effectively cover a far broader range than we 
thought possible before. 


\lso against large bombers we need to complete the air-defense system of the 
convoy forces. But at the same time, we need an air-defense system which can 
cover vessels dispersed in a broad range in the vicinity. 


Om this point, we have practically gained live lessons from the air-sea battles 
fought recently near the Falkland Islands. I believe we need to make a good 
study of them so we can use them for the air-defense system in the future. 
However, as were mentioned in the British reports, conclusions have been 
generally drawn. That is to say, troops should possess their own interceptor- 
fighters, and, in the case of the navy, it should equip itself with vertical 
takeoff planes and gain the cooperation of early-warning patrol planes. 
Accordingly, the Self-Defense Forces need to follow in that direction. 


What I have just said is a problem concerned mainly with operational units. 

At the government level, as I have long advocated, the government should com- 
plete laws and organizations in peacetime designed for controlling the naviga- 
tion of vessels, but this has not been done. But before that, whether or not 
crews would board ships to engage in dangerous sailing in an emergency, or 
what we should do to have crews do that in an emergency--countermeasures for 
these have not been proposed at all. 


If .tapanese ships did not venture out to the sea, sealane defense would have 
no significance at all. Of course, for this sealane defense the Defense 
Agency can respond with plans for preparing military power only when the basic 
government plans are formulated as to what emergency materials should be 
imported in time of an emergency, and how, from where, and what minimum level 








of materials should be transported in consideration of domestic production and 
domestic stockpile, 


"Prone to One-Facet Runaway Military Thinking," Testimony by Military Commen- 
tator Haruo Fujii, Representing the Japan Socialist Party 


The Soviet Union Aims at Incapacitating Antisubmarine Forces 


Haruo Fujii: I believe that very dangerous moves have emerged over the problem 
of sealanes, including the defense of the three straits. I believe that, above 
all, military thinking, single-faceted, runaway military thinking has become 
prevalent. 


It Japan should face a war in the future, as witness Kitamura has just stated, 
it would be in a situation that a military confrontation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union had spread to the Japanese area, Then, how should 
we understand it? It would never be an extension of World War II. Thar is to 
say, this is an age of nuclear missiles. Additionally, in contrast to World 
war LL, we would not be fighting the United States but the Soviet Union. 

These two points are vastly different. 


In such a war, in what aspect would the defense of the straits or sealane 
detense be fought? On that score, the readings of those who give priority to 
military thinking are totally different. I think that I must point this out 
first of all. 


That is to say, when our opponent, the Soviet Union, intends to destroy that 
maritime transportation of Japan, it is expected above all to incapacitate the 
antisubmarine forces of the United States and Japan. When our antisubmarine 
force is strong, hostile submarines do not come out to attack. Submarines 
cannot fight P3Cs or antisubmarine vessels on equal terms. If they are dis- 
covered, that spells their end. There is no reason why they would recklessly 
venture out to such an area to attack. They would still try to incapacitate 
our antisubmarine force. This is the first tactic that the opponent would 
idopt . 


Then, our antisubmarine force cannot operate without bases. As for P3Cs, such 
bases as Hachinohe and Atsugi are right in front of the Soviet Union as witness 
Kaihara has just stated. Moreover, these bases are not mobile. Accordingly, 
this antisubmarine operation would develop into a situation in which Soviet 
submarines would not be found when Japanese and American antisubmarine forces 
made sorties. For, Soviet nuclear submarines would not be there. No matter 
how efficient P3Cs may be, they cannot find what is not there. 


When they return without finding hostile submarines, their bases might have 
been destroyed. I need not tell you what the consequences would be as a re- 
sult of misreading and reversal of sequence. 


Can We Fully Defend? 


Fujii: What I might call extremely shortsighted thinking seems to prevail. 
For instance, during World War II, the Japanese Navy planned to meet the 
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American fleet in the Bonin waters to attack but the opponent did not appear. 
Ir could not fight an enemy which did not show up. No matter how great and 
resourceful a general may be, he cannot fight without an opponent Are they 
not trying to repeat such a thing once again? 


An extremely simple thing, but between the United States and Japan was the 
Pacitic, and in that battle sealane defense in the Pacific was extremely in- 
portant. Even if this was a lesson from World War II, what lies between the 
Soviet Union and Japan is the Sea of Japan. The safety of this Sea of Japan 
is more important than any other thing to the safety of the Japanese people. 

lo not think it will do any good to discuss sealane defense without under- 
standing such a self-evident fact. They say that soldiers fight a past war. 
Do we not recognize also in today's discussion on defense the correctness of 
this statement? 


As to sealane defense, my conclusion is that it is impossible, it is not 
necessary, it does not make sense, and moreover, it is dangerous. 


Why is it impossible? This is based on military theory. That is, a long 
thing is difficult to defend. It must be a thing like a castle that can be 
lefended. Sealane defense goes against such a principle. If we are to defend, 
we must guard the four islands of Japan. It will be outrageous if one tries 
to expand it limitlessly. How broad is the Pacific? Moreover, we must also 
defend the Indian Ocean. We must guard about one-half of the surface of the 
earth. It will finally end like this. 


Moreover, our opponents are submarines. Sealane defense is not needed. Dur- 
ing more than 30 years until today a situation requiring such a thing has no‘ 
happened. In other words, if we do not make war, the sealane is safe. To 
preserve peace is the only way to secure the safety of sealanes. When a war 
breaks out, we cannot guard sealanes. This is a lesson from history. 


Moreover, what is the meaning of defending sealanes only? For instance, even 
if we bring petroleum with much trouble, we cannot use it if refineries have 
been destroyed. Of if we think of a situation in which loading petroleum at 
production sites is impossible and ships cannot sail through the straits, 
merely defending sealanes does not make sense. Our opponent would naturally 
irget for attack the straits, refineries and other similarly vital points if 
the United States and the Soviet Union were to face a military confrontation 
ind then Japan were involved in it. 


, 


The reason I am saying that it is dangerous is that it will depart from the 
defense of Japan and escalate without limit, and it will ultimately require 
an endless expansion of armament. Thirdly, it will escalate to the exercise 
of collective self-defense. This trend has already emerged. I believe that 
these three are extremely dangerous aspects. 


it Would Bring About a Full-Scale Japan-Soviet War 


Fujii: Last I would like to discuss the defense of the straits. The straits 
are certainly the weak points for the Soviet Union. If we control them, our 
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pponent would be dealt a decisive blow. However, because of this we must be 
ready tor an extremely severe attack and defense over these traits. Its 
effects would spread not only to the straits themselves but also Japan as a 
whole. Accordingly, we must be ready not only for blockading the straits but 
ilso to obstruct the sea-sweeping that the opponent will attempt. Then, ve 
wst also be capable of re-laying mines. Also, we must be ready to counter 
all operations to break through these straits. 


To do this, we, of course, need bases. Our opponent would unfailingly attack 
these bases. Therefore, the defense of the straits would bring about a total 
war between Japan and the Soviet Union. To defend the straits would be tanta- 
mount to declaring a war against the Soviet Union. Its results would be ex- 
tremely grave. 


Then, we would have a second problem if we succeeded in blockading the straits 
to contain the Soviet Pacific fleet within the Sea of Japan. We have not 
thought out what we would do after the blockade or how the opponent would 
react. 


Whether or not the Soviet Pacific fleet contained within the Sea of Japan would 
remain quiet once it had completely lost its freedom of action. Would it be 
sufficient for us Japanese people to just watch that Soviet Pacific fleet like 
watching goldfish in a fishbowl? That could not be the case. It is only that 
we do not think about it. The Maritime Self-Defense Force might say that it 

is outside its jurisdiction. But for the security of Japan I believe its 
iftermath is extremely important. 


The Battle To Secure the Straits Is Dangerous 


Fujii: Then, one more thing. Some contend that if we blockade the straits, 
and the Soviet Navy has sailed out, it would then be most effective to ambush 
its return. Mr Maeda, chief of staff, Maritime Self-Defense Force, stated in 
his interview on 15 February that the force would block opponent vessels when 
they returned to base ports for ammunition supply. If you permit me to say 
it, this is utter nonsense. 


it is true that after using up torpedoes and missiles, the returning Soviet 
Navy would have no fighting power. What could possibly catch these powerless 
Soviet ships? We would not need war vessels, even fish nets of fishing boats 
would do. But would the Soviet naval commander sail its naval vessels to the 
Pacific if he expected them to be caught on their way back? I cannot think of 
a case in which he would order making a sortie without their return being 
guaranteed, 


The former Japanese forces ordered their troops to die with honor. But it 
would be self-complacent to imagine that the Soviet Union would do the same 
thing. Once vessels were ordered to make a sortie, it is only natural that 
they would do their best to meet friendly vessels. They would naturally 
secure the straits. Their battle to secure the straits against their oppo- 
nents would turn out to be an intense one. 
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If we view it in this way, the blockading of the straits is extremely danger- 
ous. Why do we try to do such a dangerous and meaningless thing? The one who 
seeks this is, needless to say, the United States. It is, above all, to serve 
the strategic interest of the United States. It calls for guarding the safety 
of the United States by using the Japanese islands 1s a shield and by using 
the Self-Defense Forces as the frontline guarde. It is also designed to se- 
cure American control of the seas. This is the way we should view it. 


And for this, as witness Kitamura has just stated, it would become necessary 
to mount attacks against Soviet bases, and it would be effective only if the 
Soviet naval power were destroyed. 


Accordingly, it ultimately entails total war with the Soviet Union. And we 
must have strong enough power to win over the Soviet Union in that total war. 

We must, then consolidate preparations to win over the Soviet Union. This 
would lead to the need for an enormous expansion of armament. Its consequences 
would be serious. 


Discussion, Led by Member of the House of Councilors, Special Committee on 
Security, Kenichiro Otsubo 


Not Necessary in Peacet ime 


Member Kenichiro Otsubo: The security question is a question of extremely 
deep concern to the people in many senses. However, for some reason or other, 
serious discussion on the security of Japan, which is very deeply concerned 
with the seas, has never taken place since the end of the war. Since we view 
Japan as a maritime nation, and also watch the current world situation with 
the tension between the United States and the Soviet Union, I believe that we 
must seriously examine the question. 


I think that the first thing we must think about is, as both Mr Asonuma and 
Mr Kaihara stated, what the meaning of sealane defense is. Mr Asonuma wanted 
to think about the security of sealanes, and that in addition to the hard and 
direct aspects of sealane defense he wanted to think about the meaning of the 
security of sealanes. Mr Kaihara remarked that although the meaning of sea- 
lanes is not clear, it may be a political slogan to express Japan's efforts 
for detense,. 


As I listened to your discussion, Mr Kaihara, I understand that if we do not 
think of it as a political slogan, it will have problems, although that is 
only one man's view. What about that point? 


Kaihara: As I was limited in time, I concluded briefly. I am afraid that my 
thinking was not made sufficiently clear. As to the comment that it is « poli- 
tical slogan, they discuss the securing of sealane safety and the defense of 
the straits without specifically spelling out under what conditions what 

should be done for it. That kind of discussion goes on in the plenary and 
committee sessions in the Diet. If dealt with that way, I mean to say that it 
would become a political slogan to indicate Japan's efforts for defense. If 
so, politicians must have their judgment seen as mere political gesticulation 
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made from their positions as politicians needed for the management of the 
U.S.-Japan security system. I made that comment in the hopes that the ques- 
tion would be discussed as practical, specific military measures. 


teubo: According to your view, we must decide the goals for which we discuss 
this question. Then, what and how do you think we should do as a proper thing 
for the security of Japan? 


Kaihara: I have advocated this for a long time, not only since I became a 
eritic after resigning from government service. I want to describe this point 
tirst. The former General Headquarters of the Japanese Empire should have 

been the highest brain of Japan at that time. But the operational plans formu- 
lated by the General Headquarters all turned out to be failures, except those 
tor daring attacks on Pearl Harbor and for the operations in Malay. Why? Be- 
cause their plans were only the expression of their wishes. They were not sup- 
ported with specific methodology. This led to the defeat of the Japanese 
Empire. As I believe chat the Japanese people in thier minds recognize this, 

it is my personal feeling that the same mistake should not be made. 


For that reason, ever since I was affiliated with the Defense Agency I have 
irgued for practical and specific defense. In this position, the argument for 
the security of sealanes is not necessary in peacetime. Why? No navy anywhere 
is doing that now. However, in some quarters there is a mistaken idea that 
thanks to American fleets or aircraft carriers patrolling somewhere, Japanese 
merchant vessels sail the seas freely. I call it an illusion. 


fhe point is, who is our opponent in wartime? The threat of the Soviet Union 
slone is stressed. I believe that defense means doing the best for the worst 
situation, Then, when I think of what we should do in a state of war with the 
Soviet Union, if I were a Soviet commander, I would select as the targets for 
the initial destruction, 28 radar sites, more than 10 air bases, and Yokosuka 
ind Sasebo bases. If these were destroyed, we could not do anything. Accord- 
ingly, I believe that the securing of sealanes in an emergency is impossible. 


Pics Cannot Fly in Wartime 


Otseubo: According to your argument, Mr Kaihara, because in the end the argu- 
ment for sealane defense tends always to be abstract, we had better quit 
talking about it. Is that correct? 


Kathara: As you push it to the extreme, I am embarrassed. But let us take an 
example. I once testified on P3Cs in the Diet. I consider it necessary to 
possess antisubmarine patrol planes called P3Cs. Why? It is for the constant 
monitoring of the moves made by foreign submarines in Japanese waters during 
peacetime. For that purpose, we have an absolute need for possessing antisub- 
mirine patrol planes called Ps. 


| am saying that we need these antisubmarine patrol planes called P3Cs in 
peacetime, but they cannot fly in wartime. 
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sbo: Mr Fujii argued earlier that since such foreign vessels, battleships 
irticular, do not usually venture out to the sea often, it would be useless 
that. What do you think of it Mr Kathara? 


Kaihara: Well, as some adopt a standpoint and a basis for thinking such a 
hing is useless, they want to view the matter from different viewpoints. As 
stated earlier, I believe that the efforts made every day from different 
iewpoints on the defense of Japan constitute one of the conditions necessary 

to maintain peace in our area. I do not think it is useless. 


Otsubo: ‘ince you were previously affiliated with the Defense Agency, I would 
like to ask you this question. Is whether or not foreign submarines or air- 
raft appear in Japanese waters considered a factor in a sense for preparing 


ir defense capability? What is your view on it? 





Kaihbara: Naturally, the thinking of the Defense Agency is based on the cur- 
rently prevailing situation around Japan and ite anticipated future situation. 


Nommilitary and Military, Both Sides Must Be Defended 


Msubo: I found Mr Asonuma's argument very well reasoned. It is self-evident 
that Japan is a maritime nation. In terms of extremely important international 
relations, Japan as a maritime nation faces the problem of how to cope with the 
recently adopted Law of the Seas, for instance. You seem to say that when you 
irgue for sealane defense from the viewpoint of security, given the current 
situation in which Japan finds itself, the goal of sealane defense is necessary 
by all means, say for the maintenance of Japan's economic cycle. Can you ela- 
borate a little on it? 


r instance, in his discussion, Mr Fujii argued that since sealane defense is 
ilmost meaningless, it is better to prevent war with a single-facet peace 
olicy. Can you comment on whether or not the problem can be disposed of with 


that ? 


Asomuma: I think that the security of sealanes as I described it is an indis- 

pensable condition for maintaining the national livelihood and the national 
onomy of Japan both in peacetime and wartime, and that as a condition for it 

we must make it possible to circulate resources. In this connection, the 

transport of resources must be taken up as important a problem. In that 

sense Japan which is a maritime nation must think about the ‘7vansport of re- 

sources both in peacetime and wartime. 


Needless to say, what gives it flexibility is the problem of stockpiling re- 
sources. But this is by any means only a temporary and substitute measure. 

In this case, however, we cannot specify where we can seek sources of supplies 
for materials when we are once plunged into wartime. We must make the flow of 
hips safe and stable. However, stability and safety are contradictory. I! 
believe that if we seek safety by all means, we must sacrifice to a certain 
legree stable transportation. 


~~. 
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Them, we must think about two aspects, military and nonmilitary measures for 
the security of sealanes. Once ASAHI SHIMBUN carried an article by a union 
hairmean of the Japan Maritime Union. In it he expressed his view that to 
think about the protection of garine transportation, which was impossible even 
mder the Imperial Navy during World War II, would be anachronistic in view of 
the prevailing environment. 


Another argument is thet the peace of the seas is absolutely necessary for 
carrying out transportation, The peace of the seas should be sought by diplo- 
nacy. But since we are discussing how to handle the military aspect of the 
security of sealanes, it becomes impossible at that point for the peace of the 
eas to be handled by diplomacy. Therefore, I think that we ought to consider 
s good balance between military and nonmilitary elements. 


Certainly we face the problem of a new order of the seas according to the Law 
‘f the Seas I referred to earlier, and the problem of international straits. 
This will become a choking point in the discussion of sealanes in general. 
‘traits become the hubs for marine navigation. How do we secure safety at the 
ubs of marine transportation? 


‘© instance, the maintenance of friendly relations with the three coastal na- 
tions would still be absolutely necessary in the case of the Malacca-Singapore 
Strait. Or the navigation route off Capetown in Africa is another choking 
mint. It is true of Lombok Strait and the straits in Japan. I believe that 
onsideration of such choking points should be diplomatically handled, and we 
need to have accurate information by completing an information system. 


Norway Shows Maturity 


Otsubo: You have just said that first we had better complete an information 
system. In summary, I think that it is the common thinking of all the parti- 
ipants here to make every effort to prevent war through peaceful means. The 
problem is whether we follow it up or not. As I glean from the general dis- 
ussion in Japan on that point, there are extremely strong negative responses 
to what Mr Kathara calls practical and specific theories of defense, which we 
may call the abandonment of thinking. What kind of means do you think we 
should adopt to establish a national consensus? 


\sonuma: I may deal somewhat in the abstract. But, in 1968 the Labor Party 
government of Great Britain formulated a policy for withdrawing military 
forces from the points east of the Suez. Which country showed a most sensi- 
tive response at that time’ It was the Norwegian Government. The Norwegian 
.vernment issued a statement to the effect that such a British policy would 
‘pawn a threat to the sealanes, that is, to the marine transportation of Nor- 
way. Im the case of Japan, it was a totally indifferent response. 


But the Soviet Union showed a sensitive response. I believe that there was a 
perception of the Indian Ocean by the Soviet Union. At that time I felt the 
lifference between Japan and Norway, a trading nation, in maturity. I think 
it was the differcnce as a maritime nation. I think it is a basic point that 
government administrators ought to acquire strong seamindedness. 
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tsube; You seem to point out the need for politicians to do a little more 
inking. If we think through a little more, some argue that various mini:s- 
tries are in disarray over the question of sealane defense, for instance, over 


i roblems as the pr blem of resources, the prodlem of marine transporta- 

» and the problem of defense for security. How do you propose to consoli- 
late the different views? Do you think that we should organize a separate 
mem for coordination? 

\.onuma: Sealane defense is not a theme that simply the Defense Agency alone 


iid handle. The nation as a whole should do it. This was the then prime 
minister's reply to a question posed at a cabinet meeting by Director Genera] 
it t the Defense Agency. That is, the thrme ought to be handled by the 

ition as a whole. This remark was the then prime minister's response. It 
wems that the cabinet has decided to let the cabinet conference on comprehen- 
Jive security handle the theme and that the same conference should also take 
up the problem of stockpiling and the crisis management of marine transporta- 

1 There are still some doubts as to whether or not the current cabinet 

ference on comprehensive security can handle it. I think that if the 
ational Defense Council can be legally endorsed, it should handle it. 


\iso on the question of the security of sealanes, I believe that if it is con- 
ered important as a national project, the National Defense Council should 
tively involve itself in it. I also believe that it is necessary to have 
rotesstonal staff structures in various administrative agencies which are 
riously concerned with the security of sealanes. I believe that only wher 
uch structures are corpleted, will the National Defense Council be activated. 


The National Defense Council Was Open But Remained Idle 


"teubot Mr aathara, since you served as secretary-general of the National 
wfense Council, you must have proposals as to whether the current Secretariat 
{ the National Defense Council should be content with the way it acted in con- 
nection with these matters. Could you discuss it for us? 


Kaithara: I served for a long time at the Defense Agency and the National 
efense Council. I fownd that the matters which we have just discussed were 


raised as problems every time in the Diet and at the government level, fo: 
sccording to sheer basic common sense the nation cc a whole must grapple with 
national detense. 


fhereupon, the government decided on the second defense plans on 18 July 

i461, Amone the agreed items of the National Defense Council at that time 
was that all concerned committee members, that is, ministers, should make 
etforte for the completion of a sturdy national defense system for Japan. 


it naturally tneluded the problem of education, problems between different 
ninietries, and also the study of legislative problems in an emergency. 


In response to it, for instance, the Defense Agency examined legislation in 
m emergency. But when it was reported by television and radio networks and 
newspapers, the chief cabinet secretary summoned us to question what we had 
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been doing. Politicians at that time instructed officials to refrain from 
doing it since it would adversely affect the deliberation of important bills, 
and since Diet deliberation was important, we had better not do it now. This 
condition has remained unchanged. 


I was transferred from the Defense Agency to the National Defense Council. 
During my tenure as secretary-general of the National Defense Council, I 
examined various problems and made recowmendations. I was in the position of 
secretary general for 5 years and 5 months. During this period, the National 
Detense Council was open for business but remained idle. It was such that I 
was summoned to related committees and was questioned as to what and how many 
times the National Defense Council had deliberated. This was the condition 
at that time. 


Otsubo: You seem to be making statements with some attachment to your past. 

At a certain agency, problems ought to be raised and discussions ought to be 
concluded. In your opinion, is the Secretariat of the National Defense Council 
capable of doing it? 


Kaihara: This has been mentioned by the Socialist Party representative, but in 
today's defense system of Japan, structures for securing the principle of so- 
called civilian control and political priority have been established. The 
problem is that such structures are not activated. Who moves them? Needless 
to say, it is the prime minister, and the administration in power at a given 
time. I cannot think of anything else. From my exverience, I do not see any 
particular need for changing the structures of the National Defense Council. 


How Do You View "Deterrent?" 


Otsubo: I would like to go on to little more specific discussions. I under- 
stood that witness Fujii argued in summary that it would be useless to do such 
a thing, and we had better not do it. I would like to ask you, Mr Fujii. I 
understood that if we were to go to war against the Soviet Union, the very 
powerful Soviet Union that we would have to fight would first bomb our bases 
ind destroy our production facilities, witii devastating results. For this 
reason, we should concentrate on a foreign policy to preserve peace. In sum- 
mary, do you think that we had better do nothing in the way of defense? 
Recently, international strategy based on deterrent has been hotly debated 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. What do you think of the fact 
that there is such a ining called deterrent? 


Fujii: Undoubtedly there is such an aspect as you refer to. In other words, 
military power sometimes prevents aggression. I do not deny that such a case 
is conceivable, 


However, when we look at the postwar condition, the deterrent theory has re- 
sulted in the present confrontation between the United States and the Soviet 
Union or in $600 billion military budgets, military expenditures per year. 


Il believe that in the postwar era Japan really declared to the world in the 
enactment of its constitution that it would not follow the course of the past 
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1) years, which had been extremely wasteful and harmful. Undoubtedly the mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Union is awesome. It has, for instance, SS 20s. It 

is obvious that they are a threat to Japan. Their existence itself is a threat. 
It they should be employed, results would be disastrous. But our side, as 
opposed to it, must not strengthen its military power, too. 


In summary, as witness Asonuma stated, we should watch the value of emergency 
means more closely. We must hasten policy development for it. As such efforts 
have been neglected somehow so far, defense has instead been discussed with 
runaway military thinking as I referred to at the beginning. 


Still at its base, civilian control is not truly functioning. I we adequate- 
ly deliberate and formulate policy based on the national will, it would not be 
ultimately military power. It would be nonmilitary means. Of course, the 
resolution of the problem is not so simple. Whether in nuclear or in conven- 
tional armament we can hardly recognize indications for turning to a true dis- 
irmament. But if we feel that we must do it too, given the situation, we will 
wver solve the problem, 


Otsubo: I have no intention cf engaging in too serious a philosophical argu- 
ment. They call you a military commentator, but rather you seem to be a non- 
military commentator. This is an age in which if one tries to discuss the 
problem of peace in that region by letting Jordan act as a PLO spokesman, the 
one who argues that way will be shot to death by pistol. I am very doubtful 
that with such a wild argument as you propose whether or not we can make pro- 
gress in the matter. 


Deterrent Is Major Premise for Defense 


Otsubo: TI will move on to Mr Kitamura as we will go into somewhat specific 
discussions. I should like to understand that fulfilling defense capability 
for the straits or the expression of a determination to defend the straits in 
joint operations with the United States means that Japan is raising the prob- 
lem of a kind of deterrent in the situation surrounding the sea of Japan, 
rather than in a situation of war. 


Kitamura: I fully agree with you. If a world war really were to break out, 
its conditions would be very serious and grave. Even if we could defend the 
sealanes and our national land, the damage the people would suffer would be 
extremely extensive. Therefore, we ought to prevent it by all means. So far 
we have been solely dependent on the United States for it. But the situation 
that has developed during these past several years is that the military 
balance between the United States and the Soviet Union has collapsed and the 
United States alone cannot do it. 


My basic thinking is that to prevent such a war, first of all the United 
States must maintain a balance of nuclear power against the Soviet Union. 

The United States must prepare aircraft carrier forces, or mobile forces, 
such as rapid deployment forces, and the advance and deployment of basic 
forces. For these we must depend on the United States. But since the United 
States has limits to its power, its allies including Japan, must be primarily 
responsible for the defense of their own lands and environs. 
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Now, the nations of the West, although in varying degrees, are dependent on 
the sealanes for continued defense and the survival of their people. They 

are also dependent on the sealanes for mutual cooperation, Thus the West as 

1 whole consolidates the system of sealane defense. If this kind of balance 
is achieved, that is, a system that restrains the Soviet Union even in an 
emergency, the Soviet Union will not go out of its way to plan for aggression. 
fheretore, I am thinking of sealane defense all the way with deterrent as a 
major premise. 


Otsubo: In Japanese public opinion and when military relations are discussed, 
the Japanese people do not like much to discuss deterrent. Once in pursuing 
his southward advance policy, Hitler passed around Switzerland. I heard that 
itter heated debates at his command, it was decided to advance into Italy by 
way of France because invading Switzerland would result in tremendous losses 
of time and military force. If this is an example of the effect of deterrent, 
frankly speaking, I wonder whether or not sealane defense or the defense of 
the straits is tantamount to runaway military thinking, or whether or not it 
does not amount even to a deterrent. 


Kitamura: I do not believe that our current defense capability is adequate. 
For instance, in regard to the defense of the straits we assumed that mainly 
the Maritime Self-Defense Force would block the passage of submarines in an 
emergency. But as for the Soviet Union it would like to see Soya Strait left 
open by all means. Then, it would make every effort to secure Soya Strait. 
If so, we must do it not only with the Maritime Self-Defense Force alone, but 
in unity with Ground and Air Self-Defense Forces. 


Furthermore, in the case of the defense of Hokkaido, some think that air supre- 
macy would be taken away by the Soviet Union with its vast air force, thus it 
is impossible to defend Hokkaido. As a matter of fact, in the current condi- 
tion the capacity of the Air Self-Defense Force is inadequate. If so, we 
should be able to further strengthen air defense power and do what the Soviet 
Union can do. Needless to say, this is a local problem and the Soviet Union 

is a whole is not our opponent. Thus, we may not necessarily need such a great 
military force, 


Rackfires and Missiles 


Otsubo: It is reported that the Soviet Union, for instance, has considerably 
strengthened the Backfire force in Siberia. When we take the Backfire as an 
example, some wonder whether in sealane defense we can effectively defend 
against the Backfire with only the escort vessels of the Maritime Self-Defense 
Force, or whether we may be better off with an air defense system far south on 
the Bonin Islands, or with a base on Iwojima. Practically, at the farthest 
tips of the 1,000 nautical mile sealanes are small Japanese islands as parts 
ot the Japanese territories. 


Kitamura: In the problem of defending vessels against Backfires, Backfires 
can penetrate these waters from east of the Bonin Islands too. Therefore, the 
current defense system is not adequate. 
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this problem can be divided into two parts. The first is the air defense of 
the marine escort force itself. The Maritime Self-Defense Force is gradually 
improving this. But even if we equip the force with antiair missiles, our 
opponent will develop longer range antiship missiles and equip themselves 
with them. This means that the opponent will attack us from beyond our range. 
Then we must find countermeasures against it. 


One method, although this is not an immediate problem, but a future problem, 
we must equip our force with longer range antiair missiles. But in equipping 
with longer range missiles, we need by all means early warning patrol planes 
to guide such missiles or to find targets. Another way is for the marine 
force itself to carry planes capable of interception. Of course, if we are 
to use fixed-wing aircraft, we will need large aircraft carriers. Therefore, 
we may be content with vertical takeoff planes as adopted by Great Britain. 
Such lessons have been adequately learned in the air-sea battles of the Falk- 
land Islands. 


Next, in regard to the problem concerning the Bonin Islands line, we would 
like to have an early warning system completed for Bonin Islands line. Even 
only with information available, the marine force inthis zone could very 
easily respond. Then, if possible, we would deploy fighter planes on Iwo 
island. If we were to deploy them, actions of Backfires invading this area 
would be restricted, and consequently countermeasures would be easier. But 
even this would not be enough. By all means we would have to have the marine 
escort force itself develop such countermeasures. 


Furthermore, on problems concerning vessels, we must make an air defense 
umbrella available near them. Naturally, if the marine escort force itself 
can provide its own air defense but cannot provide an umbrella for vessels, 
the purpose of sealane defense cannot be achieved. But if with the coopera- 
tion of early warning patrol planes if we can equip the marine escort force 
with antiair vertical takeoff planes, it will be able to extend an air defense 
umbrella over a range within 100 nautical mile radius. Merchant vessels 
active within that range can be that much safer. 


Finally, I would like to comment that what we do and what our opponent does 

are relative. If we have no capability at all, our opponent will have no 

fear. Even Backfires will come in at low altitudes to accurately bomb mer- 
chant vessels. If we are equipped with missiles, our opponent is forced to 
launch missiles from a distance. That much safer can our vessels move. There- 
fore, even if we cannot have adequate defense, the fact that we have such a 
capability will restrict the aggressive action of our opponent. 


10372 
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ECONOMIC 


DEFENSE RELATED BUDGET ANALYZED 

Tokyo FAINANSU in Japanese May 83 pp 24-32 

[Article by Tadashi Ogawa: "Defense Related Budget"™] 
[Text] Basic Concept of Buildup of Defense Power 
Basic Policy of National Defense 


The foundation of Japan's defense policy is determined by "The Basic ivlicy of 
National Defense,” which was decided by the National Defense Council and a 
cabinet meeting on 20 May 1957. 


[The objective of national defense is to prevent beforehand direct or indirect 
invasion and should an invasion occur, to oust it and thereby protect the 
peace and independence of Japan which is based on democracy. in order to 
achieve this objective, basic policy has been determined as follows: 


l. To support the activities of the United Nations and strive for internation- 
al cooperation in hopes of realizing world peace. 


2. To establish the necessary foundation for stabilizing the people's liveli- 
hood, upholding patriotism, and guaranteeing the safety of the nation. 


3. To build up in a moderate way efficient defense power within the limits 
necessary for self-defense in accordance with the strength and the state of 
the nation, 


4. To deal with invasion from abroad based on the structure of the, security 
treaty with the United States until the United Nations can effectively carry 
out its function of preventing it in the future. ] 


Based on this basic policy, the first through fourth defense buildup plans 


were established from 1958 to 1976, and gradual buildup of defense power has 
been carried out. 
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Fundamental Principles of Defense Planning 


Following the end of the Fourth Defense Buildup, the "Fundamental Principles of 
Defense Planning" were decided by the National Defense Council and the cabinet 
m 29 October 1976, and the basic policy for future buildup of defense power 
was indicated. 


The “Fundamental Principles" consider that the defense power which should be 
possessed by Japan is defense power which can deal with a limited and small- 
scale invasion, based on the premise that there will be no great changes for 
the present in the situations at home and abroad, and it should be a basic 
defense power which can smoothly shift to the readiness necessary when the 
occasion demands. Judging that the present state of defense power approximates 
the objectives of the fundamental principles, it is thought that this base 
should be maintained while attention is given to upgrading quality so as to 

be able to deal with the trends in technology standards of various foreign 
countries. 


Furthermore, on occasion of specific implementation, consideration is to be 
given to the economic and financial situation of the times, and the purport is 
clearly stated that it will be conducted while striving for harmony with other 
national policies. As a result, a buildup plan within a fixed period has not 
been prepared since FY 77 and decisions on the specific details of the neces- 
sary defense buildup are made each fiscal year. 


Concerning Present Defense Buildup 


\s regards the total amount of defense expenditures necessary to implement the 
defense buildup, the guide was set by the National Defense Council and cabinet 
on 5 November 1976, that "At present, it will be conducted with the aim that 
the total amount of defense-related expenditures for each fiscal year shall 
not exceed the amount corresponding to 1/100ths of the gross national product 
for said fiscal year." 


Midterm Operations Estimate 


Since in order to proceed with the defense buildup annually based on the 
"Fundamental Principles" it is necessary for the Japan Defense Agency to 
ascertain the future direction of important operations within the scope possi- 
ble in drawing up the operation plans which form the basis for buildup and 
budget estimate requirements, "Directives Regarding Preparation of Defense 
Plans" were enacted in April 1977, and preparation of the "Midterm Operations 
Estimate" is considered a link in the defense plans. The basic character of 


the Midterm Operations Estimate is as follows: 


1. It is considered internal reference data for preparing the operation plans 
considered to be the basis for the annual defense buildup and budget estimate 
requirements. 


2. The target scope is the major operations implemented by the Ground Self- 
Defense Force, Maritime Self-Defense Force and Air Self-Defense Force and in 
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this case, a detailed estimate is made to a certain extent on operations con- 
cerning frontline equipment, but for other operations there is no more than 
ascertainment in the direction of a rough outline. 


}. A 5-year estimate is prepared, but it is not a firm plan like the previous 
detense buildup plans, and revisions are made as necessary in accordance with 
the budget decisions for each fiscal year. Also, every 3 years it is amended 
with the preparation of new estimates to deal flexibly with changes in the situ- 
ation ot the times. 


Regardless of the fact that the character of the midterm operations estimate 
is no more than above, the 1978 Midterm Operations Estimate (FY 80 to FY 84) 
created problems in relations with the United States, giving the impression, 
so to speak, of a government plan. So beginning with the 1981 Midterm Opera- 
tions Estimate (FY 83 to FY 87), the basic character xf the midterm operations 
estimate as stated above has not been altered, but in view of the very strong 
concern both at home and abroad regarding the defense buildup of Japan, with 
the prave international military situation in recent years, submission to the 
National Detense Council from the viewpoint of civilian control has been 
decided. The director general of JDA reported the 1981 Midterm Operations 
Estimate "JDA Proposal" to the National Defense Council meeting held on 

23 July 1982, and having indicated the general outline of JDA thinking concern- 
ing proceeding with the defense buildup over the midterm, it was acknowledged 
to be as per the proposal. Also, the following points in particular were con- 
tirmed concerning this 1981 Midterm Operations Estimate: 


|. The 1981 Midterm Operations Estimate is one estiuate for reaching the 
standard of the fundamental principles in the next 5-year period and its basic 
character is as reference data for JDA preparation of the operation plan and 
rough estimate requirements for each fiscal year, and by its very nature, it 
is not a restraint on the compilation of the budget each fiscal year. 


2. As regards details of specific equipment of major operations each fiscal 
vear during the subject period of the 1981 Midterm Operations Estimate, 
deliberation will be made and the required measures taken upon yearly con- 
sideration inthe “Treatment of Important Items Among the Defense Buildup 
Details" (decision of the National Defense Council and cabinet on 5 January 
1976), taking into consideration the economic and financial situation at those 
times, harmony with other national policies and the importance of defense 
buildup. 





3. As regards the progress status of the 198] Midterm Operations Estimate, 
reports from JDA will be heard by the National Defense Council as appropriate. 


Furthermore, among the major equipment details, the rough outline of expendi- 
tures required from FY 83 to FY 87 for acquisition of frontline equipment is 
estimated to be from 4.4 trillion yen to 4.6 trillion yen at 1982 prices. 
Also, the total amount of defense-related expenditures for the same period, 
with personnel, provisions and logistic expenditures added, is calculated by 
JDA in very rough outline to be from 15.6 trillion yen to 14.4 trillion yen, 
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Total Amount of Defense-Related Expenditures 


The duties and actions of the Self-Defense Forces are stipulated in the “Self- 
Defense Forces Law." In other words, the Self-Defense Forces “have the major 
duty of defending Japan against direct or indirect invasion in order to pro- 
tect the peace and independence of Japan and guarantee the safety of Japan, 
and maintain public order as necessary." In order to execute these duties, 

it performs 1) turn outs for defense, 2) turn outs for public order, 

3) patrol activities at sea, 4) measures to deal with invasion of air space, 
and 5) activities such as dispatch for disasters. 


Besides appropriations for the necessary management operation expenditures and 
equipment expenditures of the three self-defense forces consisting of the GSDF, 
MSDF, and ASDF, in order to accomplish these duties and actions, expenditures 
tor base environs countermeasures and a portion of the expenditures borne for 
the stationing of U.S. forces in Japan are included in the defense-related 
expenditures. 


The total amount of defense-related expenditures for FY 83 is 2,754,200,000,000 
yen, which is a 168.1 billion yen or a 6.5 percent increase over the original 
budget for the previous fiscal year of 2,586,100,000,000. (Table 2) 


Table 2. Changes in Defense-Related Expenditures 














De fense-Re lated General General Ratio of Defense Related 

Expenditures Account Expenditures Expenditures to: 

Total Percent Percent Percent General General 
Year Amount Increase Increase Increase GNP Account Expenditures 
1955 1,349 * 3.3 * 0.8 * 2.9 1.78 13.6 16.6 
1960 1,569 0.6 10.6 12.9 1.23 10.0 12.5 
1965 3,014 9.6 12.4 12.8 1.07 8.2 i0.3 
1970 5,695 17.7 17.9 16.9 0.79 7.2 9.5 
1976 15,124 13.9 14,1 18.8 0.90 6.2 8.0 
1977 16,906 11.8 17.4 14.5 0.88 5.9 7.8 
1978 19,010 12.4 20.3 19.2 0.90 5.5 7.4 
1979 20,945 10.2 12.6 13.9 0.90 5.4 7.2 
1980 22, 302 6.5 19.3 5.1 0.90 5.2 7.3 
1981 24,000 7.6 9.9 4.3 0.91 » PF | 7.5 
1982 25,861 7.8 6.2 1.8 0.93 502 7.9 
1983 27,542 6.5 1.4 * 0.0 0.98 5.5 8.4 





*Unit = 100 million yen, percent 


This results in a 0.98 percent ratio of defense-related expenditures to the 
gross national product, exceeding the 0.93 percent of the previous fiscal 
year. 


Also, the percentage occupied by defense-related expenditures in the general 
account is 5.5 percent, and the percentage occupied in general annual expendi- 
tures in the general account budget, except for national debt expenses and 
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distribution of local allocation tax, ‘s 8.4 percent, and these both somewhat 
exceed the respective 5.2 percent and 7.9 percent of the previous fiscal year. 


In addition to the annual expenditure budget above, continuing expenditures for 
shipbuilding are 140.4 billion yen (of which the FY 83 expenditure portion is 
1.4 billion yen), and transactions charged *o the National Treasury for the 
purchase of aircraft, weapons and ammunition are 966.4 billion yen (of which 
the FY 83 annual expenditure is 25.3 billion yen), for a total of 
1,106,800,000,000 yen (a decrease of 34.5 billion yen compared to the previous 
tiscal year) in new appropriations. 


In compiling the FY 83 defense budget, allocation of funds was made on the 
basis of utmost priority while considering the balance with other expenditures 
under the present severe financial situation, and in light of the present inter- 
national environment in which Japan is placed, the appropriation was limited to 
the absolute minimum expenditures required for the steady buildup of defense. 
within the zero increase in general expenditures, the primary factors for the 
increase of 168.1 billion yen or 6.5 percent in defense-related expenditures 
compared to the previous fiscal year are as f.»>llows: 


The major increase factor in defense-related expenditures for FY 83 is the in-~- 
crease of 20.5 billion yen for personnel and provisions and the increase of 
153.7 billion yen for the annual expenditure amount charged to later years 
under continuing expenditures and transactions charged to the National Trea- 
sury for the purchase of equipment items in past fiscal years, and it is an 
increase of 174.2 billion yen in so-called obligatory expenditures. 


in the self-defense forces, whose actual troop strength including administra- 
tive officials is about 270,000 men, personnel and provisions expenditures 
occupy close to half of all defense-related expenditures and these increases 
are unavoidable due to increases in pay raise funds, adjustment funds, and 
retirement benefits, etc. However, due to unusually severe conditions in which 
the raise in basic wages for public servants was shelvec in the FY 83 budget, 
efforts have been made to hold it in check as much as possible, such as not 
making the increases in personnel considered necessary along with the commis- 
ioning of new ships. 


Next, there are charges to later fiscal years under procurement of ships, air- 
craft and other equipment, the so-called payments for past bills, and the 
imnual expenditure amount for the said fiscal year must be appropriated in the 
budget. 


On the other hand, new transactions charged to the National Treasury and con- 
tinuing expenses are being squeezed to the absolute minimum necessary to pro- 
ceed with steady buildup of defense power, so that the charges in later years 
will not make the defense budget inflexible in FY 84 and thereafter, and it 
will be held to a scale less than FY 82. 


Finally, as regards the “other” expenditures besides personnel and provisions 


expenditures and annual expenditure amounts, increases in oil purchase expen- 
ditures, maintenance and repair expenditures and other essential expenditures 
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necessary tor maintaining present power are unavoidable due to the high level 
of the buildup, but purchase expenditures for equipment items and facility 
equipment expenditures are being compressed to the utmost and will be less 
(6.1 billion yen decrease) than the previous fiscal year for the first time in 
23 years since 1960 in the early period of the self-defense forces. (Table 3) 


fable 3. Increase/*Decrease Breakdown of Defense-Related Expenditures 








Increase/*Decrease 
Over Previous Year 
Classification FY 82 FY 83 1982-1983 
Detense-related expenditures 25,861 27,542 1,681 
1. Personnel /provision expenditures 12,053 12,258 205 
2. Annual expenditure 7,015 8,552 1,537 
1. Other 6,793 6,732 * 61 
Oil purchase 746 876 130 
Maintenance repairs 1,051 1,086 35 
Educational instruction 183 166 * 17 
Equipment item purchases 738 535 * 203 
Equipment of facilities 472 389 * 83 
Research and development 135 132 * 3 
Defense Facilities 
Administration Agency 2,479 2,532 53 
Residence soundproofing 456 472 16 
Assistance for stability 
of people's livelihood 324 314 * 10 
Adjustment subsidies 107 107 0 
fendered facilities equipment 169 199 3 





rt 


Note: Unit = 100 million yer 


The breakdown of the FY 83 budget by organization is according to Table 4. 


helow are the details concerning the three self-defense forces: the GSDF, 
MSDF and ASDF, and the Defense Facilities Administration Agency. 


GSDF 


The total amount of the FY 83 budget for the Ground Self-Defense Force is 
1,027, 300,000,000 yen, an increase of 41.3 billion yen (4.2 percent) compared 
to the budget of the previous fiscal year. 


It is a low increase compared to the 6.5 percent increase for all FY 83 
defense-related expenditures, but the increase for personnel and provisions, 
which occupies 72 percent of the GSDF budget, has been held to an increase of 
2.4 percent compared to the previous fiscal year due to the wage revision of 
FY 82 being shelved, and supply expenditures have been increased 9 percent. 

As a result, the ratio occupied by the GSDF budget in defense-related expendi- 
tures has declined from 38.1 percent in FY 82 to 37.3 percent in FY 83. 
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Table 4. Budget Amounts of Defense-Related Expenditures by Organization 
(Unit = million yen) 





Increase / 
*Dec rease 





Compared to 

FY 82 FY 83 Previous Percent 
Category Bud get Budget Fiscal Year Increase 
GSDF 986,021 1,027,337 41,316 4.2 
MSDF 602,902 654,037 51,135 8.5 
ASDF 633,668 699,427 65,759 10.4 
Subtotal 2,222,591 2,380,801 158,210 7.1 
Interna! Bureaus 8,663 9,598 935 10.8 
joint Statf Council 1,025 955 & 70 *6.8 
National Defense College 693 745 52 7.5 
Defense Academy 9,593 9,024 * 569 *5.9 
Defense Medical University 10,879 11,241 %2 3.3 
rRDI 35,618 38,613 2,995 8.4 
Central Procurement Office 4,092 4,454 %2 8.8 
Subtotal 70,562 74,64 4,068 5.8 
Main Defense Agency total 2,293,153 2,455,431 162,278 7.1 
DFAA 292,850 298,679 5,829 2.0 
JDA Total 2,586,003 2,754,110 168,107 6.5 
National Defense Council 132 124 * 8 *6..0 
Total defense-related 2,586,135 2,754,234 168,099 6.5 


expenditures 





Within the GSDF budget of 1,027,300,000,000 yen, expenditures for personnel and 
provisions are 737.1 billion yen, frontline equipment-related (weapons, air- 
craft, ammunition purchases, etc.) expenditures are 167.7 billion yen, and 
logistic-related (repair expenses, facility equipment expenses, etc.) expendi- 
tures are 122.5 billion ven. 


Furthermore, the total amount of new transactions charged to the national trea- 
sury in the FY 83 budget is 183 billion yen, a decrease of 15.5 billion yen 
(7 8 percent) compared to FY 82. 


Frontline Equipment 


"A" class (equipment items such as tanks whose main objective is to demonstrate 
direct combat power) so far have been acquired by transactions charged to the 
national treasury. In FY 83, a total amount of 50.7 billion yen (11 percent 
increase over the previous fiscal year) has been newly appropriated for 60 
Type-74 tanks, 24 Type-75, 155am self-propelled howitzers, twelve 203m 
self-propelled howitzers, and 20 of the new 155mm self-propelled howitzers. 


3% 








For “B" class (equipment items other than "A" class, aircraft or surface-to-air 

tided missiles such as vehicles and communications equipment), 25.4 billion 
yen or a 3.3 percent increase over the previous fiscal year has been appropri-~ 
ited as the annua! expenditure budget. 


For aircraft, besides 5 AH-1S antitank helicopters, 3 OH-6D viewed mainly as 
loss replacements, 7 HU-1H multipurpose helicopters, and | LR-] liaison recon- 
Mtissance aircraft for a total of 16 aircraft are being purchased, and 16.9 
illion ven (a decrease of 42 percent over the previous fiscal year) has been 
ippropriated as transactions charged to the national treasury for this purpose. 


As tor surtace-to-air guided missiles, the necessary expenditures are being 
ippropriated tor one group each fiscal year to replace six of the present 

eight basic Hawk missile groups with the improved Hawk. In FY 83, besides 
replacing the 6th of the antiaircraft artillery groups with the improved 

lawk, 4 short-range surface-to-air .uided missile Jaunchers and 35 portable 
urface-to-air guided missiles are being purchased (39.9 billion yen in trans- 
tions charged to the national treasury, of which 600 million yen is the 

PY 8&3 annual! expenditure). 


As regards GSDF ammunition, for many years the stores had been decreasing year 
year since the quantity used up for training exceeded the quantity acquired, 
inf also there had been economizing on the standard quantity of ammunitior for 
training, but large-scale increases have been planned every year since FY /8 
the item of most emphasis for the GSDF (about a 20 percent increase in FY 78 
is the contract base, and 25 percent increases respectively from FY 79 to FY 82). 
The stores will be increased in FY 83 also, but view'ng the present severe 
financial situation, there will be a base decrease with an appropriation of 
+5.5 billion yen (15 percent decrease over the previous year) as the contract 


’ Sts. 
zistical Support-Related 


. order to maintain and operate the above stated frontline equipment and 
(fectively buildup defense power, repletion of a logistical support system is 
wcessary, and the absolute minimum amount necessary has been secured for 
facility equipment expenditures and the numerous servicing expenditures for 
equipment items for maintenance and repair of "A" class, aircraft and 
urface-to-air guided missiles, etc. As part of educational training expen- 
ditures, along with plans for provision of training equipment such as hit 
indicators and training simulators, to increase training effectiveness, special 
Northern Army mobility exercises, elocation training for artillery units and 
joint U.S.-Japanese training will be conducted. 


As regards the numerous servicing expenditures for equipment items for main- 
tenance and repair of “A" class, aircraft, and surface-to-air guived missiles, 
etc. (so-called repair expenses), the necessary amount has been appropriated 
with rectification of the fixed expenditures (32.5 billion yen for FY 83, an 
increase of 10.5 percent over the previous fiscal year). 


3% 





wilities equipment, in addition to expenditures tor the defense micro- 
sit and transter of units to Camp Kochi, as much consideration as possible 
be ling given to the delayed reconstruction of barracks, and 16.9 billion 
em (20.3 percent decrease over the previous fiscal year) has been appropriated. 


“Marit ice + li =—let« nae rorce 


he total amount of the FY #3 budget tor tne Maritime Self-Defense Force is 
lliom yen, an increase of 51.1 billion yen (8.5 percent) over the FY 
hud get This is due to increases in the annual expenditures under transactions 
ireed to the national treasury and continuous expenditures for frontline 
juipment up to the previous fiscal year. As a result, the ratio occupied by 
the MSDF budget in defense-related expenditures has become 23.7 percent from 
-} percent in FY 82. 


a” 


ae the MSDF budget of 654 billion yen, frontline related expenditures 
ostruction, purchase of aircraft, purchase of ammunition) are 224.6 
yen, logistics-related are 208 billion yen, and personnel and provi- 
ire 221.5 billion yen, 


‘thermore, the total amount of new transactions charged to the national 
isury and continuous expenditures in the FY 83 budget is 369.6 billion 
1 decrease of 3.8 billion yen (9.1 percent) over FY 82. 


ip Construction 
\s regards MSDF ships (self-defense ships) in FY 83, in order to replace the 


ittrition in ships anticipated to occur in the near future with ship age (24 
ire with destroyers, 16 years with submarines), along with commencing con- 


truction of 2 destroyers (DDG and DD), 1 submarine (SS), 2 minesweeping craft 
(MSC) and | ocean survey ship (AGS), life prolongation and modernization (FRAM) 
wi’ ’ irried out for 2 destroyers (DDH and DD). 

The total amount of 172.8 billion yen has been appropriated for continuous 


enditures and transactions charged to the national treasury as the neces- 
‘ spend iture for this. 


4 \) » Shey ny ship ‘ las: i > indic ited below. 


mm: The DDG (4,500 ton) are large destroyers which carry TARTAR antiair 
lles, and since it has very high importance as the nucleus ship for air 
e in escort flotillas, construction will commence on one ship. 


mm: ne DD (3,400 ton) is the basic component ship of the escort flotilla for 
int ieulbmarine warfare and surface striking warfare and due to its importance, 
onmatruction will commence on one ship. 


Purthermore by the construction of ] each DDC and DD, the strength of 
mt i marine eurface ships at the end of FY 87 will be maintained at 33 
his the same as at the end of FY 86, 











SS: The SS (2,200 ton) conducts patrol and antisubmarine warfa'~ and cv. struc- 
tion of | boat will commence in order to maintain the strength at the end of 
FY 85 (14 boats). 


MSC: The MSC (440 ton) conducts antimine warfare and in order to maintain the 
strength at the end of FY 84 (32 ships), construction will commence on 2 ships. 


AGS: The AGS (2,000 ton) conducts ocean surveys and in view of the importance 
of ocean survey and the future decommissioning status of ocean survey ships, 
construction will commence on one ship. 


PRAM: In planning for the modernization of shipboard weapons in accordance 
with advanced development of military science and technology, together with 
prolonging the life of ship hulls, FRAM will commence on one DDH (large 
destroyer with three helicopters on board: the core antisubmarine ship of the 
escort flotilla), adding to the destroyer (DD) of the previous fiscal year. 


Purchase of Aircraft 
\s regards MSDF aircraft in FY 83, in striving the utmost to maintain present 
sorength as with ships, seven P-3C antisubmarine patrol aircraft, five HSS-2B 
intisubmarine helicopters, one US-l1A rescue flying boat, two TC-90 instrument 
flight trainers, one OH-6D beginner pilot trainer helicopter, and one SH-60B 

next term antisubmarine helicopter are being purchased. 


As necessary expenditures for this purpose, 2 total amount »2f 103 billion yen 
is being appropriated in transactions charged to the :ational treasury. 


\ summary by major aircraft classifications is indicated below. 


P-3C: The MSDF is being equipped with aircraft having an antisubmarine patrol 
function in order to effectively engage in antisubmarine warfare and seven 
aircraft will be purchased in FY 83 in order to generally maintain antisubma- 
rine capability, considering that service of the P-2J aircraft will be discon- 
tinued in FY 86, 


furthermore, in accordance with the decision of the National Defense Council 
and consent of the cabinet in December 1977, 45 P-3C aircraft were to be 
acquired by domestic production (partial import) in FY 78 and thereafter, 

ind purchase was made of 8 aircraft in FY 78, 10 aircraft in FY 80 and 7 air- 
craft in FY 82. However, by a decision of the National Defense Council and 
consent of the cabinet in July 1982, this was further modified to 75 aircraft 
trom a long-range viewpoint. 


HSS-2B: DDH and DD destroyers carry antisubmarine helicopters in order to 
effectively engage in antisubmarine warfare. Together with the commissioning 
of two DD built in FY 81, two helicopters to be carried aboard will be pur- 
chased in FY 83, and also three helicopters will be purchased in consideration 
of the decommissioning of antisubmarine helicopters for ground use. 











~1A: One flying boat will be purchased to insure the structure of the FY 84 
strength of seven aircraft in order to maintain ocean rescue readiness. 


oH 60B: One helicopter will be purchased as the successor to the present 
HSS-2B in order to deal with the advanced capabilities of target submarines, 
ind development will commence on onboard equipment items and their systems 
svich are appropriate to employment by Japan. 


Logistical Support Related 


\s regards the logistical support system, along with planning for the renova- 
tion and modernization of various types of equipment items, attention will be 
iven so that no obstacles will be created to the smooth and effective servic- 
ag and repair of ships and aircraft, together with making efforts for reple- 
tion of educational training. 


mn specific terms, 32.8 billion yen has been appropriated as purchase expendi- 
tures for weapons vehicles, etc. (excluding ammunition purchase expenditures) 
in order to plan for renovation and modernization of various kinds of equip- 
ment items such as onboard weapons and communications equipment. 


so, 87.8 billion yen has been appropriated as -umerous servicing expendi- 
tures for equipment items, 23.3 billion yen for educational training expendi- 
ures, and 12.2 billion yen for facilities equipment expenditures. 


As regards these logistics-related expenditures, there has been a large 
increase in the annual expenditure amount under transactions charged to the 
national treasury up to FY 82, and in the so-called "other" base excluding 

the annual expenditure amount, there has been a considerable decrease in ex- 
pense items compared to FY 82, except for oil purchase expenditures. However, 
is regards the individual details, along with efforts for repletion of equip- 
nent tor educational training and various equipment for servicing in accordance 
with modernization of ammunition, weapons, and steady buildup of relevant sys- 
tems, attention is being given to the absolute minimum of facilities equipment 
necessary such as barracks and facilities for preservation of the environment 
uch as prevention of water pollution, allocation of funds according to effec- 
tiveness and priorities is planned. 


\ir Selft-Detense Force 


The total amount of the Air Self-Defense Force budget for FY 83 is 699.4 bil- 
lion yen, an increase of 65.8 billion yen (10.4 percent) over the original 
budget for FY 82. This is due to an increase in the amount of annual expendi- 
tures under transactions charged to the national treasury up to the previous 
tiscal year for frontline equipment. 


\s a result, the ratio occupied by the Air Self-Defense Force budget in 
defense-related expenditures has become 25.4 percent from the 24.5 percent 
t FY R2. 
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Within the 699.4 billion yen ASDF budget, frontline equipment related expendi- 
tures (aircraft, ammunition, surface-to-air missiles) are 225.3 billion yen, 
logistic related are 252.8 billion yen, and personnel and provisions are 221.3 
billion yen, 


Furthermore, the total amount of new transactions charged to the national 
treasury in the ASDF FY 83 budget is 446.7 billion yen, a decrease of 23.4 
billion yen (5 percent) over FY 82. 


Purchase of Aircraft 


ASDF purchase of aircraft for FY 83 totals 17 aircraft including the 4th 
Detense Buildup portion of 13 F-15 interceptor fighters in planning for the 
modernization of air defense capability and timely replacement of the present 
reduced strength of interceptor fighters, and 1 V-107A rescue helicopter and 
$ F-1 support fighters as aircraft necessary for maintaining rescue units and 
support fighter units. 


The purchase of aircraft in FY 83 has been held to 17 aircraft at 159.4 bil- 
lion yen (of which 400 million yen is the FY 83 annual expenditure portion) 
compared to 33 aircraft in the previous fiscal year at a total of 281.9 billion 
yen for transactions charged to the national treasury (of which 8 billion yen 
for transactions charged to the national treasury (of which 8 billion yen was 
the FY 82 annual expenditure portion), but this is due to commencement of a 
large project in FY 83, the equipment of a new automatic warning control system. 


Furthermore, as regards the new F-15 fighter, in accordance with the decision 
ot the National Defense Council and consent by the cabinet in December 1977, 
100 aircraft were to be acquired by domestic production (partial import) in 

FY 78 and therafter, and purchase was made of 23 aircraft in FY 78, 34 aircraft 
in FY 80 and 23 aircraft in FY 82, but by a decision of the National Defense 
council and consent of the cabinet in July 1982, this was further modified to 
155 aircraft from a long-range viewpoint. 


Other Frontline Equipment 


As regards surface-to-air guided missiles, in order to build up the air 

detense readiness of Japan and strengthen the resistance of bases, equipment is 
being made for 1 short-range surface-to-air guided missile launcher (4.5 bil- 
lion yen transaction charged to the national treasury), in continuation from 

FY 72, and 12 portable surface-to-air guided missiles (500 million yen trans- 
action charged to the national treasury, of which 100 million yen is the FY 83 
annual expenditure). 


ASDF ammunition centers on guided missiles carried by interceptor fighters 
and support fighters and 33.9 billion yen, an increase of 6.3 percent over 
the previous fiscal year, has been appropriated as the contract base, includ- 
ing equipment of air-to-air missiles to be carried by the F-15 and air-to- 
surface missiles to be carried by the F-l. 
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ogistics Support Related 


in order to carry out the planned buildup of air defense readiness that is 
balanced overall, it is important to proceed with equipment of a logistical 
support system parallel to renovation and modernization of frontline equipment. 


r this reason, as regards logistical support systems, in addition to appro- 
priation of expenditures in the ASDF FY 83 budget to commence equipment of a 
lew automatic warning control system (the new BADGE), there has been appropria- 
tion of expenditures necessary for provision of related policies accompanying 


renovation of aircraft types, and maintenance and upgrading of the training 
level of units. 


An automatic warning control system is a system which uses various kinds of 
electronic devices, connects nationwide radar information with command and 
ontrol information, handles warning activities and invasion of air space in 
peacetime, and swiftly and accurately conducts air defense operations in emer- 
zencies, but the present system began operation in FY 68 and besides its 
mitomatic detection and tracking capabilities being inadequate, there is the 
problem of insufficient computer capacity and there is an urgent need for re- 
placement. In FY 83, 96.1 billion yen has been appropriated for transactions 
charged to the national treasury as the budget for the system itself, and 1.2 
billion yen for transactions charged to the national treasury, with a FY 83 
imnual expenditure of 900 million yen, as the budget for related projects 
(facilities equipment, etc.). 


Viewing the central duty of the self-defense forces in peacetime as educational 
training, 45.2 billion yen (an increase of 6.7 billion yen over the previous 
{iseal year) has been appropriated as oil purchase expenditures for educational 
training in FY 83. 


fhe numerous servicing expenditures for equipment items for maintenance and 
repair of equipment items such as aircraft, NIKE, and warning control radar are 
130 billion yen, an increase of 7.1 billion yen or 5.7 percent over the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 


racilfities equipment expenditures are 20.4 billion yen, a decrease of 900 
million ven over the previous fiscal year, but in addition to airfield facili- 
ties equipment accompanying stationing of new aircraft types, consideration is 
being given to correction of deficient, antiquated facilities in general, en- 
vironmental preservation countermeasures such as prevention of noise and water 
pollution, and troop facilities such as barracks. 


Defense Facilities Administration Agency 


Along with implementing the acquisition and construction work of Self-Defense 
Force tacilities, the main duty of the Defense Facilities Administration Agen- 
cy is to provide for the stabilization of the people's livelihood and preven- 
tion of disasters in the environs of the defense facilities, as well as admin- 
istration based on the “agreement concerning the status of U.S. forces in 
Japan as well as the facilities and territory based on Article 6 of the Secur- 
ity Treaty and mutual cooperation between the United States of America and 
Japan," the so-called “Status Agreement." 
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In the FY 83 budget, an appropriation has been made of 298.7 billion yen (an 
increase of 2.2 percent over the previous fiscal year) for the DFAA (organiza- 
tion), and 47 billion yen in transactions charged to the national treasury 
(35.2 billion yen charged to later years). 


Figure 5. Defense Facilities Administration Agency Budget 
(Unit = million yen) 








Increase/ 
*Decrease 
- Compared to 
FY 82 FY 83 Previous Percent 
Organization and Item Budget Budget Fiscal Year __ Increase 
[General Account ] 
(Organization) DFAA 20,665 20,872 207 1.0 
(Item) Procurement and labor 
management expenses 18,662 19,214 552 3.0 
(Item) Facilities (23,983) (30,342) (6,359) 
operation-related 
expenses 240,250 249,034 8,784 3.7 
(Item) Offered facilities (2,431) (4,877) (2,446) 
transfer provision 
expenses 12,433 9,421 *3,012 *24.2 
(item) Mutual defense assistance 
agreement grants 132 138 6 4.5 
Total (26,414) (35,219) (8,805) 
292,142 298,679 6,537 2.2 
[Special Account ] 
(Item) Special expenses for (1,088) (367) (*721) 
national property 
consolidation 572 2,612 2,040 4.6 times 





Note: Parentheses are amounts charged to later years in transactions charged 
to the national treasury. 


Viewed by item, it is as per Table 5, but the major items are as follows. 
Procurement and Labor Management Expenses 


In addition to necessary expenditures for carrying out labor management and 
unemployment compensation for workers employed by the U.S. military, these are 
the necessary expenditures for the portion of labor expenditures borne by the 
Japanese Government as so-called “mutual consideration.” 
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Expenditures for stationing of U.S. forces in Japan have been tight since 

FY 78 along with the sudden jump in the cost of living and fluctuations in 

the international economic situation, and viewing this as exerting an inf lu- 
ence on the stability of employment and the life of workers at U.S. facili- 
ties, the mutual consideration budget related to labor expenditures is a 
measure striving for smooth implementation of the stationing of U.S. forces in 
lapan and stability of employment and the life of the U.S. facilities workers. 


In specific terms, as measures taken up within the scope of the current 
"Status Agreement," Japan has borne the welfare expenses for these workers 
since FY 78 and in addition, a portion of the wages (differential pay, etc.) 
since FY 79. As expenditures required for these in FY 83, about 9.4 billion 
yen has been appropriated for welfare expenditures and about 7.5 billion yen 


for differential pay. (Table 6) 


Table 6. 


Expenditures Borne by Japan for U.S. Forces in Japan 


(Unit = million yen) 








Increase/ 
*Decrease 
Compared to 
FY 82 FY 83 Previous 
Category Budget Budget Fiscal Year 

Portion borne for labor expenses 16,312 16,894 582 
Welfare expenses 8,008 8,178 170 
Legal welfare expenses 7,630 7,796 166 
Voluntary welfare expenses 378 382 4 
Management expenses 1,132 1,180 48 
Wages such as differential pay 7,172 7,536 364 
Equipment of offered facilities (23,983) (30,342) (6,359) 
35,160 43,912 8,752 

Barracks (10,630) (7,230) (*3,400) 
11,976 14,670 2,694 

Residences (4,831) (14,597) (9,766) 
12,178 11,466 *712 

Environment-related facilities (4,231) (3,698) (*533) 
3,797 7,427 3,630 

Other facilities (4,291) (4,817) (526) 
6,636 10,203 3,567 
Administrative expenses 101 142 41 
Compensation 472 4 *468 
Total 51,472 60,806 9,334 





Note: Parentheses are amounts charged to later years in transactions charged 


to the national treasury. 
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Numerous Expenses Related to Facilities Management 


These expenditures are the necessary expenditures for purchase and leasing of 
necessary land related to maintenance and operation of Self-Defense Force 
tacilities and facilities offered to the stationed U.S. forces, for various 
kinds of compensation, for measures to prevent obstructions and noise, and for 
aid to facilities stabilizing the people's livelihood. 


In FY 83, in addition to an appropriation of about 72.2 billion yen (a 2.3 per- 
cent increase over the previous fiscal year) for priority repletion of sound- 
proofing projects, centering on residential soundproofing (23,618 homes, an 
increase of 2,818 homes over the previous fiscal year), numerous policies con- 
tinue to be promoted such as provisions for base environs. 


Furthermore, subsidies under aid to facilities stabilizing the people's liveli- 
hood and adjustment grants for provisions for the environs are being curbed to 
the same amount as the previous fiscal year or less, respecting the findings of 
the Special Administrative Board of Inquiry. As a result, the FY 83 budget 
amount for base environs countermeasure project expenditures is 145.4 billion 
yen, an increase of 0.4 percent over the previous fiscal year. (Table 7) 


Table 7. Breakdown of Base Environs Countermeasure Projects 
(Unit = million yen) 








Increase/ 
*Decrease 
Compared to 
FY 82 FY 83 Previous 
Category Budget Budget Fiscal Year 
Obstruction prevention projects 19,033 19,138 105 
Noise prevention projects 70,617 72,225 1,608 
Livelihood stabilization 26,622 25,870 * 752 
assistance projects 
Road repair projects 8,981 8,874 * 107 
Environs provision adjustment grants 10,672 10,672 0 
Transfer measure projects 7,946 7,656 * 290 
Greenbelt provision projects 785 779 * 6 
Compensation for facility environs 103 185 82 
Total 144,759 145,399 640 





In addition, there has been a reduction in expenditures for stationing U.S. 


forces in Japan, and as the expenditure for 
of facilities offered to the U.S. forces in 
order to contribute to the smooth operation 
structure (so-called "mutual consideration" 


newly establishing or remodeling 
Japan implemented since FY 79 in 
of the U.S.-Japanese security 
related to facility expenses), 


about 43.9 billion yen (24.9 percent increase over the previous fiscal year) 





is been appropriated as the annual expenditure base, and about 40.5 billion 
yen as transactions charged to the national treasury. Furthermore, this is 
in increase of 23 percent over the previous fiscal year as a contract base. 


Equipment Expenditures for Transferring Offered Facilities 


in order to obtain the return of the facilities and territory presently being 
‘ffered, based on mutual concurrence between the United States and Japan in 
accordance with the "Status Agreement," these are the necessary expenditures 
for »llective transfer of said facilities and territory. 


In FY 83, about 9.4 billion yen (a decrease of 24.2 percent over the previous 
fiscal year) has been appropriated as the annual expenditure budget, and about 
. billion yen as transactions charged to the national treasury, centering on 
expenditures for expediting consolidated integration of bases in Okinawa. 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement Grants 
These expenditures are based on the "Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 


Between the United States of America and Japan," and are grants for financing 
the necessary costs to implement this agreement. 


: = 4105/320 END 
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